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FRANCISCO SANCHEZ, Ji] Brocense, 
whom ‘Ticknor called the most learned 
man of his time, and Caspar Scioppius 
‘divine’, and Menéndez y Pelayo the 
‘father of general grammar and of the 
philosophy of language’, was not the least) 
of the great sixteenth-century Spaniards 
born in the province of Extremadura; the | 
conguistadores Cortes and Pizarro, the 
artists Zurbaran and Morales, the huma- 
nists Arias Montano and El Brocense. 
His reputation during his lifetime and for 
many years after his death seems to have 
been greater abroad than in Spain. As a 
rule Spanish scholars who spent their life 
wholly in Spain, that is, especially, those 
of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
as compared with those of the first half, 
who held Chairs in all the Universities of 
Europe, were apt to be ignored in the rest 
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of Europe, and a reputation for lack of, 
culture, a complete misunderstanding of 
her profoundly humane civilization, had 
begun to attach to Spain even in the six- 
teenthcentury. Sanchezrefers to ‘thename 
of barbarian which [Spain], perhaps un- 
deservedly, has acquired among foreign 
nations’, and complains that ‘ the nations 
call [Spain] barbarous, the country which 
least deserves that name’ (1). The asser- 
tion that Africa began at the Pyrenees 
was really a surreptitious war of religion, 
waged upon the country which refused to 
combine the Renaissance with either the 
paganism of Italy or the reformed faith of 
the North. This attitude has lasted down 
to modern times. No celebrated writer of 
the sixteenth century in Spain was safe, 
remarked Antonio Capmany in 1813, and 
he added that if many escaped the clutches 
of the Inquisition, this must have been 
owing to the most careful reserve (vecato y 
reser aD on their part, which, if it ensured 
their security, prevented treasures of litera- 
ture and learning from coming to the 
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surtace. Such submerged treasure is of 

every age and nation, although less notice-| 
able in the sixteenth century in Spain, and 

as to the reserve we shall see that caution} 
was not the virtue most characteristic of; 
El Brocense. Asa humanist he takes a 

very high place in the later Renaissance, but|' 
it is a mistake to think that he stands out| 
isolated and alone from a benighted people. 
Notable Greek and Latin and Hebrew} 
scholars were all around him, in his own] 
family and among his friends and colleagues. |}: 
He had celebrated predecessors and suc-|' 
cessors in the Chair of Greek at Salamanca, | 
and disciples from all parts of Spain and|} 
Portugal. He himself lived a life of con- | 
stant toil and died poor, but if he quoted|' 
a little wistfully the words of Juvenal : 


’ } 
Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus ob-|! 
stat 
Res angusta domi (2), 


he nevertheless always professed gratitude}; 
towards the University which had raised! 
him from his obscurity to make him aj 
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professor in that noble city. After his 
death he was hailed as the prince of 
grammarians, and he really was something 
more: a great humanist and an acute 
philosopher. At the end his University 
refused him the funeral honours due to his 
rank as professor, but later it honoured 
his memory (3), and his life was written 
by two Spaniards, in Latin by Gregorio 
Mayans y Siscar before, and in Spanish 
by Raimundo de Miguel after, the records 
of his Inquisition trial had been made 
public( Documentos Inéditos para la historia 
de Espana, vol. ii (1843), pp. 5-170); 
Francisca Sanctii Brocensis Vita Scriptore 
Gregorio Maiansto in Franciset Sanctit ... 
Opera Omnia (Genevae, 1766), tom. i, 
pp. 1-121) ; Biografia del Maestro Sanchez 
de las Brozas {by Raimundo de Miguel] 
in Catalogus librorum Doctoris D. Joach. 
Gomez de la Cortina, March, de Morante, 
qutin aedibus suits exstant, 8 vols., Matriti, 
1854-62 (vol. ix: Additio ad Catalogum, 
Matriti, 1870), vol. v (1859), pp. 669-804 
(Poesias inéditas del Brocense, ibid., pp. 
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805-64). More recently, and unfortunately 
after the present study was written, Don 
Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la Calle has 
published a very minute and very able 
study of El Brocense’s University life; 
Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas. Su vida 
profesional y académica. Ensayo biografico 
(Madrid, 1923). See also Bartolomé José 
Gallardo, Zusayo, tom. ili (1889), cols. 
447-69 ; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Horacio 
en Espana, 2nd ed., 1885, vol. i, pp. 24-8, 
and Historia de los Heterodoxos, vol. ii, 
p. 693; Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la 
Calle, Ovracién inaugural del curso aca- 
démico de 1912 a 1913, Salamanca, 1912 ; 
Moises Sanchez Barrado in Revista Critica, 
tom. v (1914), pp. 5-26 [article on 
‘Minerva’]; Moises Sanchez Barrado, Za 
Elipsis segtin el Brocense en relactén con su 
sistema gramatical, Segovia, 1919; Fray 
Gregorio de Santiago Vela, La Universtdad 
de Salamanca y Fr. Luis de Leon in Archivo 
FHistérico Hispano-A gustiniano, Agosto de 
1916, pp. 92-102; Alvaro Girdldez, Za 
Muerte de Francisco Sanchez ‘ el Brocense’, 
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in La Epoca (Madrid), January 27, 1923. 
To-day this many-sided, attractive scholar, 
who was a thorn in the side of pedantic 
grammarians, bad poets, incompetent 
doctors, and lazy theologians, is univer- 
sally accepted as one of the greater glories 
of Salamanca University, of Spain, and of 
the Renaissance. ‘To how many students 
of the Renaissance, nevertheless, does his 
name conyey any real significance? Yet 
he should not remain a splendid name 
and nothing more, for beneath all his 
learning he was intensely human and 
appeals to those who are interested in the 
study of character as well. as to those who 
love the classics, to which he devoted his 
life. The details of his life throw a 
curious light on University customs in the 
sixteenth century and help to make us 
familiar with Salamanca at a time when it 
was attracting scholars from every country 
in Europe. 
APRIL, 1923. 
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THE village or small town of Las 
Brozas (4), in the Spanish province of 
Extremadura (nine miles south-east of 
Alcantara), was unknown to fame when in 
the year 1523 Francisco, son of Francisco 
Nufiez, an upholsterer (/aficero), and of 
Leonor Diez, was born there (5). The 
name Sanchez belonged to his mother’s 
family ; one of her brothers, Rodrigo 
Sanchez, held a high position at the Court 
of Portugal, being Almoner to the Crown 
Princess. A second brother, Pero Sanchez, 
was also ‘an official (6) at the Court of 
‘King Joao III, and a third, Salvador Diez, 
likewise lived.in Portugal. - All this side}, 
of the family seem ‘to have had scholarly 
inclinations: his uncle Rodrigo was" a 
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Professor of Latin, and a cousin, Pedro 
Sanchez, figures prominently among the 
Latin poets of the time (7). Memories of 
the great Spanish humanist Elio Antonio 
de Lebrija (Nebrissensis) (8) hung about 
Las Brozas. He had lived and studied 
there in the house of his son Marcelo, and 
falling sick had lamented that he would 
leave his grammar and dictionary un- 
finished. At Las Brozas Sanchez spent 
his boyhood, but at the age of eleven (9), 
that is about the year 1534, he was sent to 
Portugal, to Evora and Lisbon. Little is 
known of his life in Portugal, but his 
education must have been under the care 
of his uncle Rodrigo, and as he served as 
a page of Queen Caterina for three years 
(1540-3), and afterwards for two months as 
page to King Jodo III (ro), he must have 
had plenty of opportunities of seeing the 
famous Portuguese of those spacious times 
and of appreciating the greatness and 
importance of the early Portuguese gram- 
marians Fernam de Oliveira and Joao de| 
Barros (11), and the growing reputation of 
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the humanist Damiao de Goes (1502-74).| 
He may have laughed over the scenes of 
the last of Gil Vicente’s plays, represented | 
at Evora in 1536. One is inclined, how- 
ever, to think that the chief influences on 
this period of his life must have been that 
of the witty Kleynarts( Nicolaus Clenardus), 
who from Evora in 1535 wrote one of his 
most delightful letters, and perhaps the 
earnest work of one of the acutest minds 
of the Renaissance, Juan Luis Vives, the) 
De Disciplinis (1531), dedicated to King 
Joao III. If the book of Alfonso Garcia 
Matamoros, published twenty-two years 
later (12), may be called, in Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s words, the hymn of triumph of the 
Spanish Renaissance, the De Disciplinismay 
surely be described as its trumpet-call, and 
Vives himself as the ‘ living springs’ from 
whom, before Bernardino Telesio and long 
before Francis Bacon, men like the botanist 
Garcia da Orta and D. Joao de Castro 
learnt to observe Nature in the East (13), 
and for whom nearly a century before 
Descartes and almost in Descartes’s very 
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words, El Brocense, as well as Francisco 
Sanchez the philosopher, learnt to assert 
their intellectual independence. During 
these eight or nine years in Portugal 
Sanchez-must have become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Portuguese language, 
but he does not seem to have esteemed it 
highly, at least as a medium for poetry, if 
we are to judge by his curious praise of 
Camées in the introductory letter con- 
tributed by El Brocense to Luis Gomez de 
Tapia’s Spanish translation of the Zzséads, 
published..at Salamanca in the year of 
Camoes’s death, He praises the subtle 
genius, great learning, and delicate vein of 
the Portuguese poet and says that they 
shine out all the more by reason of the 
difficulties of the language in which he 
had to express himself (14). If we accept 
the traditional date (1542) of Camées’s 
arrival at Lisbon they might have become 
personally acquainted, since it was not 
until the autumn of the following year that 
Sanchez left Portugal. King Joao FII 
sent him in the suite of his daughter 
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Maria when she proceeded to Spain to 
marry her cousin, Prince Philip. With 
her went the Archbishop of Lisbon, the 
Duke of Braganza, and a great train of 
nobles and courtiers, including Francisco's 
uncles, Rodrigo and Pedro. They left 
Lisbon on October 9, 1543, and were 
received at Badajoz by the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, by the celebrated Cardinal 
‘Siliceo (his name was more easily softened 
than his nature), who, after acting as 
Philip’s tutor, was now Bishop of Carta- 
gena, and by Juan Gines de Septilveda. 
who wrote a Latin letter to Philip from 
Badajoz, dated October 26; and on 
November 12 all Salamanca poured out 
to meet them. Among the crowd went 
the sixteen-year old prince, disguised as a 
huntsman in a group of courtiers, that he 
might see his bride, himself unseen (15). 
For a week Salamanca was a scene of 
great gaiety. Sanchez did not remain 
long at the Castilian Cotirt: the death of 
the young princess on: July 12, 1545, 
changed his life, and instead of an accom- 
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plished courtier he became one of the 
most learned men of his time. Imme- 
diately after her death he left the Court to 
study at Salamanca, and there he remained 
for the rest of his life. 
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THE celebrated Spanish University, 
which had long ranked with those of 
Paris, Bologna, and Oxford, was now in 
the last-and greatest period of its fame 
and prosperity, Yearly, as the gold from 
Mexico and Peru, coinciding with the 
Renaissance, poured into Spain, the lovely 
stone of the neighbouring quarries of 
Villafranca flowered exquisitely in those 
Plateresque facades which still, with the 
added beauty of years, adorn the streets 
of the old University town. The great 
Emperor Charles V had sat on the rough 
benches of its lecture-rooms, Columbus, 
San Ignacio de Loyola, San Tomas de 
Villanueva had trod its streets, and Peter 
Martyr in 1488 had with difficulty fought 
a way through the eager crowd to lecture 
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on Juvenal (16), while Nicolaus Clenar- 
dus, who had come to Salamanca with] 
Vasaeus from Louvain in 1531 and re- 
mained there until he went to Portugal) 
two years later, had been perplexed by the 
\democratic customs of the Spanish Uni- 
versity, where the professors were ap- 
‘pointed by the votes of the students and. 
were obliged to answer questions put to 
them by students whose doubts were not 
always prompted by a zeal for learning. 
The fame of its greatest professors ex-| 
tended far beyond the boundaries of. 
Spain, and from the Peninsula drew a 
steady stream of students (17) fired by the 
honour and profit which might be the 
prizes. of learning. ‘There in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century the fame 
of the Portuguese Pedro Margalho, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Salamanca until 
1530, and Aires Barbosa (+ 1540), who was 
succeeded in the Chair of Greek by 
Hernan Nufez, el Comendador Griego 
(El Pinciano) in 1523, attracted many 
Portuguese to the University, while 
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Basques came allured by the celebrity of 
Vitoria (+t 1546) and Azpilcueta, el Doctor 
Navarro, who after much persuasion 
emigrated to Coimbra University in 1538. 
The professorship at Salamanca of the 
great Lebrija, when Sanchez arrived, had | 
already become a distant memory, a 
memory especially dear to el Brocense ; 
but Fray Francisco de Vitoria was still to 
be seen as, crippled with gout, he was 
carried to his lectures as Prima Professor 
of Theology, in which he had worthy 
successors in those formidable members 
of his Order, the Dominicans Melchor 
Cano (in 1546) and Domingo de Soto (in 
1551). Three years before Sanchez, a 
young Castilian had matriculated at the 
University, who was to be known to fame 
as Fray Luis de Leon. Sanchez says 
that ‘Tejeda taught me to read and 
write’(18). He does not say when or 
where, but the reference must be to 
Gaspar de Tejeda, who seems to have 
specialized in teaching sons of the nobility. 
His Memorial de Crianga y Banquete 
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virtuoso para criar hijos de grandes 
appeared at Zaragoza in 1548. His pre- 
cepts to rise early and to be ‘sabrosos en 
la lengua’ must have been more congenial 
to Sanchez than the advice to ‘ buy peace 
at any price’(19). At Salamanca, after 
going through a first course of Arts and 
also studying theology (20), he devoted 
himself to the humanities, perhaps for a 
time under El Pinciano, although the pro- 
fessor from whom he especially learned the} 
classics was the learned but pedantic and 
tyrannical Leon de Castro, to whom he 
acknowledges his debt and gives generous 
praise(21) in 1554. In Luis de Leon’s 
trial nineteen years later Sanchez made it 
clear that he did not approve of Castro’s 
attacks upon his colleagues. Sanchez 
had only known the great Augustinian 
‘personally since 1568. He declares that 
‘he is a friend of the said Fray Luis de 
Leon and has prayed God that the truth 
as to the reason or reasons for his arrest 
may be made clear’. He bears witness 
against Castro in the matter of his Com- 
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mentary on Isaiah (22), a portentous tome 
of which the title page alone is almost as 
long as an ordinary volume, pointing out 
that its bad sale was due not to Fray Luis 
de Leon but to its price and size: ‘I have 
seen that booksellers who took copies to 
Rioseco and other towns returned them 
saying that they were unable to sell 
them (23).’ Castro wished to treat Arias 
Montano, Luis de Leon, Grajal, and others 
in the same highhanded way that his own 
pupils were accustomed to, but his venom 
and violence recoiled on his own head, 
and it must have been half out of pity for 
the hectoring but now discredited scholar 
that Sanchez wrote an introductory Latin 
poem for another of his books (24). ‘The 
verses contain no praise of the book’s 
author, perhaps indeed there is a shade 
of irony in the exhortation to the dear 
book (all Castro’s books were very dear to 
their author in a twofold sense) to seek 
out literary patrons the wide world over : 


Vade age, care liber, dominos toto orbe re- 
quire, 
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In Luis de Leon’s trial, as frequently 
many years earlier, Sanchez appears as 
{Licenciado although he did not take his 
Licentiate’s degree until 1574. That of 
Bachellor he took at Valladolid in 1551, 
incorporating it at Salamanca on April 17, 
1551. In 1553 he unsuccessfully com- 
peted for the Chair of Rhetoric left vacant 
by the death of El Pinciano, but in the 
following year he was appointed Regente 
de’ Retdrica in the Colegio Trilingiie, 
with a stipend of 100 ducats. In 1558 
the audience at his lectures on Martial 
was so large that they had to be trans- 
ferred from the Colegio Trilingtie to the 
Escuelas Menores (25). On December 17, 
1573, he took possession of the Chair 
of Rhetoric, from which he retired nomi- 
nally in May 1593, although he continued 
to lecture till July of that year and again 
from 1597. On winning the Chair of 
Rhetoric he temporarily retired from the 
post of Regente at the Colegio Trilingiie, 
but resumed it in October 1574 until 
1588. In June 1576 he succeeded Leon 
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de Castro in the Chair of Greek, and in 
1593 was given a Chair of Latin, with 
salary of 100 ducats. In 1573 he was 
appointed a Diputado of the University, 
and was Primicerio for the year 1578-9 
(26). All his salaries combined did not 
keep him from perpetual poverty, but his 
activity is certainly astonishing. 

From his very first days as student at 
Salamanca Sanchez maintained an indepen- 
dence which was by no means as uncommon 
as is generally supposed, but which few, 
if any, carried to such lengths as did E] 
Brocense. He took upon himself. the 
solemn obligation to believe none of the 
professors of philosophy whose lectures he 
attended. He would examine every doc- 
trine On its merits. But although he was 
thus ready to criticize his teachers, it was 
in no spirit of self-conceit but rather in 
his enthusiasm for knowledge that he did 
so: ‘A novice in a month or two or 
three thinks that he has scaled the heights, 
and in the same way in the liberal arts 
there is nothing more detestable than 
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a youth who considers that he has nothing 
further to learn and mocks at every one’ 
(27). Although it was not until 1573 that 
Sanchez obtained the Chair of Rhetoric 
in his own right (de propiedad), he was 
lecturing on the subject as early as 1554; 
in 1556 he was lecturing on the third 
book of Horace’s Odes (28). In 1552 
he contributed introductory Latin verses 
to a work by the Flemish scholar Joannes 
Vasaeus, whom André de Resende had 
brought to Salamanca (29), and in 1557 
he is sufficiently well known to be required 
to write a preface for Juan Perez de 
Moya’s Sylva L£utrapelias (Valladolid, 
1557). His attempt to succeed Vasaeus 
in 1561 in the Prima Chair of Grammar 
was, however, unsuccessful, and he only 
obtained eighty-eight votes, fifty less than 
Maestro Francisco Sanchez de Aguiar, who 
won the Chair, and whom El Brocense 
attempted, again without success, tosucceed 
in 1589, as he had attempted, also in vain, 
to succeed Leon de Castro in the Chair of 
Grammar in November 1585 (30). In1573 
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his reputation was more firmly established, 
and he won the Chair of Rhetoric by 
a large majority of votes, obtaining more 
than the four other candidates together, 
with a majority of eighty-three. This was 
partly due, as he himself says, to the 
influence which was exercised in his 
favour by Don Diego Lopez de Ziuihiga 
y Sotomayor (brother of the Duke of 
Bejar), to whom in gratitude he dedicated 
his commentary on Garci Lasso de la Vega 
(31). Within a year of obtaining the 
Chair of Rhetoric he duly took the degrees 
of Licenciado and Maestro (January and 
February, 1574). At the end of twenty 
years, that is in 1593, he had the right to 
retire from his Chair, receiving the larger 
part of the salary while a substitute de- 
livered the lectures, and he is described 
as Catedratico jubilado in 1596 and 1600, 
but Sanchez continued to deliver many 
lectures till the day of his arrest (32). 
Sanchez was twice married, first to Ana 
Ruiz del Peso, by whom he had six chil- 
dren, and after her death, lamented by 
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the widower in Latin verses, to Antonia 
del Peso (in 1567), by whom likewise he 
is said to have had six children. The 
youngest, Petronila, was aged two in 1585 
(33). In the autumn of 1580 his whole 
household, consisting of nearly twenty 
persons, was stricken down with the in- 
fluenza (ca¢arro) then prevailing, and one 
son of five died. Only the professor him- 
self and one small son were afflicted less 
severely and had not to take to their beds: 
the son crept out to do the marketing 
while the professor no doubt added cook- 
ing and nursing to his many other duties. 
That was probably in the house near the 
church of San Isidro where we know that 
he was living in 1583 (34). With such 
a family and his independent character 
it is not surprising that Sanchez remained 
poor despite his incessant activity as lec- 
turer during nearly half a century..(1554- 
1600), and was able to take for his crest 
an owl, with the Latin motto ‘Sine for- 
tuna’. His lectures were not.confined to 
his Chair of Rhetoric in the schools, but 
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were delivered also in his house, and at 
the Colegio Trilingiie (35). 

In 1588 he wished to obtain the con- 
genial post of Corretor, or Veedor, de libros 
impresos at Salamanca, and this was how 
he set about it. Some friends offered to 
speak on his behalf, and ‘I besought them 
to say nothing on the subject, for if the 
members of the Claustro { of the University 
of Salamanca] were honourable men they 
would come to my house to see if I would 
do them the honour of accepting the post,| _ 
and if they did not they would show 
themselves in their true light’. Neither 
in the sixteenth century nor in any other 
were coveted appointments obtained in 
that way; no one appeared hat in hand 
at Sanchez’s door, and he was furious : 
‘they persecute me, the whole set of 
them, and are all barbarians, some more 
so, others less’. He ends characteristic- 
ally by telling his correspondent, Vazquez 
del Marmol, that no one knows whether 
his successful rival is married or single, 
Moor or Christian, although ‘certainly 
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[ wish him well’ (36). Sanchez must have 
his outburst, but there was a kindly tem- 
perament beneath, His thirst for know- 
ledge was insatiable, and his love of litera- 
ture and art as great as his love of know- 
ledge. He found time to occupy himself 
with theology, music, drama, poetry, archi- 
tecture, archaeology, cosmography, astro- 
nomy, medicine, law, science, and _ philo- 
sophy, as well as with his more immediate 
concern of classical philology (37). His 
interest in the drama is attested by the 
numerous plays found by the Inquisition 
among his papers (38). As Regente of 
the Colegio Trilingiie he helped the stu- 
dents to produce a Latin play, and on 
November 5, 1568, he sent in a request 
to be paid his expenses from the Uni- 
versity Chest (39); earlier in 1556 and 
1557 we hear of him receiving five ducats 
and six ducats for the same purpose (40). 

Sanchez found time to compose a con- 
siderable number of short works, of the 
kind that could be taken up and continued 
at spare moments, but he never, in a long 
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life, had leisure for the production of an 
ordered system of philosophy, for which 
his gifts eminently fitted him, and which 
he evidently had in mind (41). He never 
had any difficulty in disposing of his manu- 
scripts: Juan Lopez de Velasco bids him 
send whatever he writes, while a servant 
of Plantin, who made frequent journeys 
to Salamanca to sell books, visits eagerly 
awaited by such keen booklovers as Fray 
Luis de Leon and El Brocense, would 
carry back MSS. to the famous printer 
of Antwerp (42). There was, however, 
in those days some danger that the author 
would never see them again, or only after 
an interval so great that he had forgotten 
what he had written. Chafing at the 
carelessness and delay in dealing with 
his MSS. in Spain, Sanchez writes to 
Vazquez del Marmol frequently on the 
subject (43). He worked rapidly, and 
found that the copying out of the first 
draft, ‘de primera tijera’, was a longer 
process than its original composition (44). 
During all these years of hard work he 
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acquired a host of friends and enemies, 
but what is remarkable, in view of his 
lively challenges and provocative asperity, 
is that the friends appear to have greatly 
outnumbered the enemies. Fray Luis de 
Leon and Portocarrero, probably, as well 
as Grial, were among the intimate 
friends who were anxious for a definitive’ 
edition of Virgil.(45): the two lovers of 
Virgil and Horace, the Augustinian and 
Sanchez e/ Reférico, had many subjects 
and interests in common. A few years 
before Fray Luis de Leon’s imprisonment, 
Horace’s ode, O mavis, referent (i. 14), 
was translated into Spanish verse by Don 
Juan de Almeida (Vo mas, no mas al 
agua), Maestro Francisco Sanchez (Gadera 
que me fuiste), and Alonso de Espinosa 
(O barco ya cansado), and they chose as 
umpire Fray Luis de Leon ; but he, find- 
ing it difficult to award the apple, said 
that he preferred to be a sailor in such 
good company, and at once wrote and 
sent them a version of his own (Quieres 
por aventura). It is not absolutely certain 
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that the Francisco Sanchez here in ques- 
tion was El Brocense, but in any case 
the latter was, especially after 1576, a close 
friend of Luis de Leon. He was one of 
his witnesses at Valladolid in 1579 (46). 
Several times, as in 1584 and 1586, 
they sat on the same committees (47), 
and in 1582 Luis de Leon influenced 
a committee in favour of El Brocense’s 
claim to use his own grammar in 
lecturing (48). El Brocense seems also 
to have been a close friend of Grajal, 
who may have derived some of his 
views from the paradoxical Sanchez (49). 
Another close friend of El Brocense was 
the distinguished Sevillian scholar Juan 
de Mal-Lara, who, however, died in 1571. 
|They were of about the same age and 
were both devoted to the drama: Sanchez 
must have helped to stage his friend’s 
Comedia Locusta when it was acted by 
the students at Salamanca in 1548. In 
his commentary on the Emblems of Al- 
ciato Sanchez printed Latin verses sent 
to him by ‘my great friend’ Juan de 
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Mal-Lara, citizen of Seville, In the same 
work he alludes to him as Pylades, and 
praises the charm, beauty, and learning 
of his Spanish poem in twelve cantos on 
the labours of Hercules (50). His early 
death must have been a great blow to 
Sanchez. Another friend (51) was the 
humanist Pedro Simon Abril, so excellent 
and industrious a translator of the Greek 
and Latin classics into Spanish, who was 
a few years younger than Sanchez but 
also died before him. He praises for his 
learning Bartolomé Frias de Albornoz, 
whose Arte de Contratos appeared at Va- 
lencia 1573. To the commentator of 
Habakkuk, Antonio Guevara (not the 
Bishop of Mondofiedo), Sanchez professed 
his obligation, and as a mark of their 
friendship dedicated to him his edition 
of Horace’s Ars Poetica (52). The Juan 
de Salas y Valdés, to whom at the end 
of his life he dedicated his edition of 
Persius (53), was perhaps the learned 
Jesuit Juan de Salas, who died at Sala- 
manca in 1612. Sanchez was probably 
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also on terms of friendship with Pedro 
Mexia (+ 1551), whom he calls ‘ multa eru- 
ditione vir’, and with the Portuguese 
humanist André de Resende (+1573), 
whom he praises as ‘vir pariter et graecis 
et latinis litteris imbutus’, 

Azpilcueta, to whom he dedicated his 
Commentary on the Emblems of Alciato 
in 1573, he may have known personally 
earlier in Portugal. Sanchez gathered 
round him scholarly pupils from Portugal 
(55), Extremadura, and other parts, and he 
had scholars in his own family. He quotes 
Latin verses of his brother Fernando, 
versions of epigrams of Antipater and 
Alpheus (56). On the other hand 
Alfonso Sanchez de la Ballesta, whose 
Diccionario de vocablos castellanos was pub- 
lished at Salamanca in 1587, appears not 
to have been a relation, only a great friend 
(amicus summus) (57), who was one. of 
several writers to usher in Sanchez’s Gram- 
maticae Latinae Institutiones, dedicated to 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia in 1562 (58). 
The 1566 edition of this work Sanchez 
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dedicated to his young sons Francisco, 
Lorenzo, and Mateo. Another son, José, 
became after his father’s death a Canon of 
Salamanca Cathedral (59); two became 
doctors, and in the house of one of these, 
Lorenzo, El Brocense died. One of EI 
Brocense’s daughters married Baltasar de 
Cespedes, a learned scholar who succeeded 
him in the Chair of Rhetoric at Salamanca 
(60). Pedro de Valencia (1554-1610), al- 
though not a relation, would have special 
claims on Sanchez because_of his Extre- 
menian descent despite the fact that he 
was born at Cérdoba. Sanchez had other 
friends in high places, Portocarrero, Don 
Martin Sarmiento de Mendoza, and the 
brother of the Duke of Bejar ; Don Luis 
Abarca de Bolea (61), Rector of the Univer- 
sity in 1593,the Constable Juan de Velasco, 
the Conde de Monterey, who invited him to 
stay with him at Villalpando (62), while 
the historian Mariana presented a copy of 
his De Rebus Hispaniae to Salamanca 
University through El Brocense, and 
Chacon, on leaving for Rome, left the MS: 
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of his history of Salamanca University in 
El Brocense’s keeping (63). In 1587 he 
wrote an. introductory letter for the £/ 
Perfeto Capitan (Madrid, 1590) of the 
illustrious Basque Don Diego de Alava y 
Viamont, whom he had known at Sala- 
manca (64). Sanchez himself seems to 
have travelled little, a fact for which his 
large household may account. At Sala- 
manca he had enemies (65) as well as 
friends: not every one could relish his 
criticisms of Church ceremonies or appre- 
ciate the subtle paradoxes that snow was 
not white nor cold cold. Among his rivals 
was his namesake (66) Francisco Sanchez 
de Aguiar, Professor of Grammar at Sala- 
manca University: they seem to have 
bickered sharply over minute points of 
scholarship (67). But many, if not most, 
delighted in the Professor of Rhetoric’s 
frankness and simplicity. In the hot 
cloudless summer nights, in the court of 
Salamanca Cathedral, he and others would 
sit out discussing all things in heaven and 
earth. There beneath the stars, which 
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envelop Salamanca as with a gleaming 
shield, he would air his paradoxes and 
wistfully give rein to his scientific curiosity, 
wondering if cold really existed and if men 
might ever learn to fly ; the hours so spent 
were not, one may be sure, the least de- 
lightful part of his busy life at Salamanca. 
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Ir has often been said that the Inqui- 
sition and the Counter-Reformation, which 
began in earnest with the establishment of 
the Inquisition at Rome in 1542 and en- 
trenched itself strongly in the decrees of 
the Council of Trent (1545-63), fell as a 
blight across the intellectual life of Spain, 
cutting it off from the rest of Europe and 
bringing poverty and stagnation in their 
train (68). Those who take this view, 
almost all the modern writers on Spain, 
have to explain how it was that the six- 
teenth was the greatest century-of Spain’s 
intellectual life. The whole argument con- 
cerning the relations of Spain with the rest 
of Europe seems to have been based on 
false reasoning. Were a decree now to 
forbid Spaniards to study in foreign uni- 
versities, the effect on Spanish studies 
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might be disastrous, but in 1559 the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, which has now sunk 
to a low ebb, stood at the head of the 
universities of Europe. King Philip II 
most actively encouraged Spanish transla- 
tion of all the classics and industriously 
gathered books and manuscripts to Spain 
from all parts of Europe, while it was 
clearly recognized that, apart from ques- 
tions of faith, thought and investigation 
were free, Was it too much that the In- 
quisition should expect ecclesiastics and 
theologians to know their own minds and 
not to prevaricate in the faith (69)? It is 
of course true that questions of faith were 
a burning topic in that age and that, as 
Fray Luis de Leon remarks (70), they were 
many and intricate. Much as one may 
sympathize with the sufferings of Arch- 
bishop Carranza (1503-76), the censors of 
his Commentarios (published at Antwerp 
in 1558) certainly made out a case against 
him and against his retention of his posi- 
tion as head of the Spanish Church. Even 
Menéndez y Pelayo, a stout defender of 
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the Inquisition, could find no excuses for 
the arrest of Fray Luis de Leon and of El 
Brocense. El Brocense was not an eccle- 
siastic, a fact to which he partly owed his 
long immunity at Salamanca, but he had 
devoted himself to the study of theology, 
and was perpetually, in church and street 
and lecture-room, invading the domain of 
theology with what must have seemed the 
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most dangerous and unjustifiable para- 
doxes. That he should have been allowed 
to say what he did during fifty years is a 
strong testimony to the freedom of thought 
in Spain even during the second half of the 
sixteenth century, when reaction against 
the Reformation was at its fiercest and 
narrowest. As we shall see, Sanchez con- 
sidered himself at perfect liberty to say 
and write whatever he chose, after a formal 
declaration that he accepted all the tenets 
of the Church. As a witness he appeared 
before the Inquisition in January 1573, if 
not earlier. This was at the trial of Fray 
Luis de Leon (71). It was a difficult 
position for El Brocense as he had been 
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a favoured scholar of Leon de Castro and 
was a friend of Fray Luis de Leon and of 
the Professor of Biblical Exegesis, Gaspar 
Grajal. His testimony, however, was 
strongly in Luis de Leon’s favour, Eleven 
years later a formal accusation (January 7, 
1584) was submitted to the Inquisition 
against El Brocense himself. The Valla- 
dolid tribunal decided to arrest him, but 
he evidently had protectors at Court, for 
the Supreme Tribunal at Madrid on) 
August 19, 1584, decreed that, instead of 
being arrested, he should be severely 
reprimanded and warned henceforth to 
speak with much care and discretion so as 
not to scandalize those he conversed with, 
failing which he would be _ rigorously 
punished. An examination of dates leaves 
little doubt that the powerful influence 
which preserved Sanchez from the cells of 
the Inquisition was that of Don Pedro Por- 
tocarrero, Luis de Leon’s friend, succes- 
sively Bishop of Calahorra, Cérdoba, and 
Cuenca, and Inquisitor General from 1594 
to 1600. In 1579, when Sanchez dedi- 
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cated his Sphaera Mundi to Portocarrero, 
they had already been acquainted for 
many years (72). In 1588, since Porto- 
carrero was now bishop and ad/trora curans, 
he dedicated the second edition to his 
nephews, Alfonso and Martin Portocarrero, 
In 1594 the Bishop succeeded Cardinal 
Quiroga as Grand Inquisitor. In 1600 
he resigned this post and died on Sep- 
tember 20 of that year. On September 25 
an order was signed by the Valladolid In- 
quisitors for the seizure of El Brocense’s 
books and papers and his arrest followed 
on November ro. These dates seem to 
speak for themselves. Scholarship and 
Sanchez meanwhile had profited by sixteen 
years of free and useful activity. On 
September 8, 1584, he was ordered to 
present himself to the Inquisition at Valla- 
dolid, and in obedience to this summons 
he appeared before the Inquisitors on 
September 24. He declared that he and 
all his family were noble, old Christians 
without taint of Jew, Moor, or new Chris- 
tian (73). By virtue of the slow-moving, 
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pedantic, unalterable machinery of the 
Holy Office, the learned professor was 
ordered to cross himself, repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, and 
Salve Regina in Latin, and was asked if 
he could read and write and if he pos- 
sessed any books. Having assured his 
examiners that he had acquired these ac- 
complishments and possessed many books, 
all Catholic, he was required to answer 
various accusations. The students seem 
to have abused their privilege of asking 
questions in their desire for one of Maestro 
Sanchez’s quick answers and impatient out- 
bursts. ‘Suelen los estudiantes echar 
cédulas de preguntas a su albedrio’ he 
says (74). They would ask him why Saint 
Lucia was painted with her eyes out, to 
which he answered that the painters were 
quite ignorant, ‘no saben nada’, El Bro- 
cense’s favourite phrase in moments of 
annoyance. Or they would question him 
about the eleven thousand Virgin Martyrs, 
and his answer, borrowed from Vasaeus, 
was that there were not eleven thousand 
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but eleven, the M standing not for m///ia 
but for martyrs ; and such answers were 
lof course diligently conveyed to Dominican 
friars in close touch with the Inquisition. 
No wonder that the orthodox were scan- 
dalized : the heads of more than eleven of 
the Virgins must have existed at that time 
in Spain alone. On one occasion, shortly 
before the death of the learned Fray Man- 
cio de Corpore Christi (+1577), Sanchez, 
lecturing in the Schools on the Art of 
Rhetoric, said that Aristotle, in his defini- 
tion of rhetoric, did not know what he 
was talking about. Off to Mancio went 
some over-zealous students and told him 
that the Professor of Rhetoric had con- 
demned the whole doctrine of Aristotle. 
‘Nay,’ said the good Mancio, ‘that is 
‘heresy, for St. Thomas is founded on 
Aristotle and our faith on St. Thomas; 
therefore to condemn Aristotle is to speak 
ill of our faith.’ Certain theologians re- 
ported this wonderful syllogism to Sanchez, 
who flew into a passion: ‘ Only a. fatuous 
Dominican friar could have said that’; 
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and he added, ‘I consider ¢#a¢ heresy, and 
if they can prove to me that my faith is 
founded on St. Thomas I will——look out 
for another faith’.(75). Evidently the 
shadow of the Inquisition and of the Con- 
vent of San Esteban lay but lightly on 
Sanchez’s spirit, The hair of the Inquisi- 
tors must have stood on end as the Pro- 
fessor calmly repeated to them these 
amazing remarks, and it says much for 
their patience that they did not order him 
forthwith to the stake ; but they proceeded 
as usual by rote, the secretary wrote down 
the blasphemous words, and, Sanchez 
hastened to add that he did venerate the 
|Angelic Doctor and the Saints, albeit in 
matters of philosophy he could demon- 
strate many things against him, He added 
with one of his quiet touches of humour} 
that his conscience had always pricked him 
for not having denounced Mancio’s syllo- 
gism. to the Inquisition (76), Other 
charges against him were that he had 
mocked at images, had declared. that 
Christ was not born in a manger, was not 
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lcircumcised in the Temple but at home, 
and was two years and thirteen days old 
when the Wise Men came from the East. 
He admitted that he ‘had said, and says 
it now if necessary, that the Last Supper 
is very badly painted, since the disciples 
and Christ should be lying down with their 
tables in front of them, that being the cus- 
tom’, and he referred to a treatise by Pedro 
Chacon as his authority (77). As to the 
Wise Men, he denied that he had. ever 
said or thought of saying that Christ would 
be playing at marbles with other: boys 
when they arrived (andaria jugando a la 
chueca—akind of rustic hockey or cricket— 
con otros muchachos). He confessed that 
about the year 1580, when the drama of 
the Circumcision was being acted in Sala- 
manca Cathedral, he had said to many 
persons present that the play contained 
many absurdities and that it waslamentable 
that they should act such nonsense (78) 
(the Professor of Rhetoric had special 
knowledge of the production of plays). 
He had also said that it was a good thing 
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that there should be an order for images 
not to be dressed, since when they were 
dressed people did them more reverence 
than to the Cross, and during the Corpus 
Christi procession he would shout out: 
‘What fools are you to kneel to Our Lady 
and not to the crosses, which are much 
more worthy of veneration’ (79), It is 
{scarcely surprising that it was said of him 
that he was a rash and scandalous person, 
but, as he informed the Inquisitors, ‘7z# zs 
not I but they who make the scandal’ (80). 
He was reported to have said that he 
would have all the theologians in Sala- 
manca burnt. According to his own 
testimony it was a common saying in 
Salamanca that ‘Sanchez may thank God 
that he is not a theologian, for if he were 
they would have burnt him’; to which his 
answer was that rather if he were a theolo- 
gian they would burn the theologians, be- 
cause he had spoken truths too subtle for 
them to understand. At the same time 
he added that he ‘always declared that he 
does not question what has been decreed 
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by the Holy Mother Church ; he merely 
affirmed that in matters of philosophy and 
history, sacred and profane, all are very 
ignorant and the theologians most ignorant 
of all’ (81). On-September 28, 1584, he 
was duly reprimanded and admonished 
(82). Fora time, no doubt, he was more 
cautious, but it was not in his power to 
curb his tongue ; even if he had ceased to 
lecture, which would have meant starvation 
for his large family, he could not have re- 
frained from mordant phrases in conversa- 
tion or from throwing a searching light 
now and then upon the folly of mankind. 
The storm did not immediately burst over 
his head, but there were mutterings as 
early as June 28 and September 14, 1593, 
when we find the Commissary of the Holy 
Office at Salamanca, Doctor Palacios de 
Teran, writing about him to the Inquisitors 
at Valladolid. In the second letter he 
enclosed an accusation against Sanchez by 
a Benedictine monk of the Salamanca 
Convent of San Vicente. ‘I have known 
him’ [Sanchez], adds the Commissary, ‘ for 
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many years and I have heard much of his 
paradoxical opinions in questions of Gram- 
mar, Latin, Logic, and Philosophy, and I 
will say of him what I have always said, 
that he should thank God that he is not 
concerned with theology, since he who 
stumbles and goes against received opinions 
in such easy matters would run great 
danger were he to follow the same course 
in theology, and although he seems to be 
a man of straightforward character and 
probably is, his mind delights in paradox’ 
(83). _ In view of the accusations and un- 
favourable reports, the Commissary is of 
opinion that Sanchez should be summoned 
to Valladolid and questioned in matters of 
theology ‘into which he so rashly (de 
rondon) flings himself without understand- 
ing them’. In order to whet their appetite 
he informed the Inquisitors that one 
Canseco had told him on the previous 
day (September 13, 1593) that, according 
to Sanchez, the Gospels were not well 
translated into Latin. Yet seven years 
passed before the Professor of Rhetoric was 
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summoned to Valladolid. On January 5, 
1595, the Benedictine Abbot of San Vi- 
cente, Fray Juan Vaca, informs the 
Holy Office that certain students had just 
reported to him to the effect that on that 
jafternoon Sanchez had been guilty of the 
most daring propositions on the subject of 
the Day of Kings (Epiphany), and he adds 
ithat the matter had become intolerable 
(84). Among other things Sanchez was 
reported to have said that he believed the 
Scriptures and cared nothing for what said 
the Saints. On March 8 of the same year 
'}1595the Salamanca Commissary forwarded 
another denuncia against Sanchez, and 
again he advises the Inquisitors to sum- 
mon him to appear before them, ‘for I 
find in the University scandal among 
serious persons as to what he has said and 
says on matters of theology, which he has 
inever studied in the schools and about 
iwhich he is completely ignorant, but his 
knowledge of Latin makes him assume 
that he may speak of theology and of the 
Scriptures and say that the theologians 
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know nothing, which is arrogance charac- 
teristic of heretics in these times and in 
past times in Germany and France’ (85). 
The accusation enclosed by the Com- 
missary was from a student Juan Perez, 
who declared that about a month pre- 
viously [ February 1595], on a Monday in 
the Escuelas Menores during his lecture on 
Juvenal at 9 o’clock in the morning (86), 
Sanchez (in this following Joseph Scaliger) 
had said that Christ was born not in 
December but in September. What to 
the Professor was merely a question of the 
reform of the Calendar appeared to the 
students a dangerous and blasphemous 
novedad. Other charges were that on 
March 3, in answer to a written question 
from students as to whether the images of| 
the Church were well painted, he had said 
that none of the images in the churches 
were well painted and the painters did not 
know their business ; that during a lecture 
on Horace or Juvenal he had made use of 
the saying ‘He who abuses Erasmus must 
be either a friar or an ass’, attributing it 
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to a Canon of Salamanca (87); that he 
was wont to say that the theologians and 
lawyers of Salamanca were completely 
ignorant and that he could teach them all 
theology and had written a book on 
theology which, however, was to be printed 
in Italy as there was no one in Spain 
who would understand it (88). On Sep- 
tember 29, 1596, Francisco Gasca de Sala- 
zar, Maestrescuela of Salamanca University, 
who had been charged by the Valladolid 
Inquisitors to continue the inquiry con- 
cerning Sanchez, wrote to them in his 
favour: ‘I know nothing definite except 
that the Professor is of so open a disposi- 
tion (Mano) that he says these things 
publicly and as one who has no thought 
of saying anything wrong ; and I consider 
him so sincere (the Spanish is again //avo) 
that if I examine him he will truthfully 
tell me what he has said and the reasons 
he considers he has for saying it ; for I re- 
member that on one occasion, when I was 
told that he had said that the Psalm Zz 
convertendo was written in bad Latin, I sent 
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for him and had a good laugh, and I re- 
member St. Augustine was quoted in that 
connexion although I cannot recollect the 
actual words that passed between us ; but 
when I received your order to examine 
him I thought it referred to Maestro Fran- 
cisco Sanchez, Canon of this Cathedral. 
I seem indeed to have heard Francisco San- 
chez de las Brozas make some of the other 
statements noted in your letter, but I took 
no heed of them, considering that he does 
not err obstinately but as a grammarian : 
they are usually much given to paradox... 
I see him go to hear Mass regularly and 
with devotion’ (89). When Mateo Can- 
seco was examined before the Inquisition 
it was made clear that Sanchez had only 
said that the Latin of the Gospels ‘was 
not elegant’. The Vice-Rector of the 
Colegio Trilingiie also bore witness to the 
fact that Sanchez had said frequently that 
the Latin of the Scriptures was less pure 
and polished than that of Cicero (go). 
Further charges were forthcoming. He 
had remarked in Salamanca Cathedral : 
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‘This preacher who is going to preach to 
us will perhaps not understand the real] 
meaning of the Gospel’s text’ (g1), and in 
the same Cathedral on Christmas Day had 
discussed to what tribe the Virgin be- 
longed. In the summer of 1592 he had 
prophesied the ruin of Spain in twelve and 
a half years’ time, a prophecy based on 
astronomy (the conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter in 1603)(92). He was reported to 
have said that snow is not really white, and 
that cold did not exist and that he only 
felt its presence when it was mentioned to 
him, and other nonsense (oderias) of the 
kind. A Professor of Salamanca witnessed 
that one summer night he had said that 
there might be a device to make men fly 
(93). It would seem that Sanchez had 
pondered seriously on this matter and that 
his other remark ‘bats fly without wings’ 
(iii. 147) must have had for him a deep 
significance. On another occasion after 
luncheon a preacher turned to him and 
said : ‘ Did I not explain well the story of 
the Three Wise Kings?’ This he repeated, 
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until Sanchez became annoyed and an- 
swered laughingly (con gracia e risa): ‘ Do 
not insist, Padre, for they were neither 
three nor wise nor kings!’ (94) Finally on 
September 25, 1600, it was decreed that 
El Brocense’s books and papers should be 
examined, and that any which aroused 
suspicion should be taken in a locked 
chest to the Inquisition at Valladolid. 
Licenciado Diaz de Velasco was entrusted 
with this duty, and on November 9 he 
writes that Sanchez is ‘so paradoxical and 
so proud of it’. On October 20 the aged 
Professor of Rhetoric was ordered to ap- 
pear before the Valladolid Inquisitors 
‘within six days’; the notice was served on 
him on November 4, and on November 1o 
he presented himself before them and 
was bidden consider himself under arrest 
(tenga y guarde por carcel) in the house of 
his son, Dr. Lorenzo Sanchez, at Valla- 
dolid (95). The Fiscal (Public Prosecutor) 
drew up a formal accusation in over thirty 
clauses charging him with heretical, false, 
impious, rash, and scandalous propositions, 
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derived partly from witnesses and partly 


from his books, especially his De nonnullis| 


Porphyrit erroribus (1588),and with having 
proved himself a contumacious and obsti- 
nate heretic after having been so leniently 
dealt with by the Inquisition in 1584. The 
first audience was held on November 13. 
It at once became clear that years had 
not robbed the Professor of Rhetoric 
of his outspokenness. ‘To the usual ques- 
tion if he knewwhy hehad beensummoned, 
he answered that he presumed that certain 
persons had been closely examining what 
he said, and had come maliciously to give 
a wrong interpretation to his words with- 
out understanding the sense in which they 
were spoken (96). The Inquisitors may 
have seen a subtle mockery in his attitude 
(had henot declared that all the theologians 
were fools ?) as he stood before them armed 
with the strength of the Stoic philosophy : 
his great possessions were not of a kind 
that they had power to take from him. 
A second audience followed on November 
16 and a third on November 22. In the 
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first audience he informed the Inquisitors 
that he had arranged offices of saints in 
Portugal—some sixty years ago!—and 
might have made mistakes, but as the 
Pope had approved them, the mistakes 
would be matters of history or scholarship 
only (ex /o gue es historia o curiosidad o 
tiempos) (97). Ima later audience he said 
that ‘he had been accused of denying free 
will, but had merely said that»there was 
no such a thing as fortune-and that Fate 
(4ado) might be identified with Providence ; 
‘and in matters which are articles of faith 
I. have always held my understanding 
bound in. obedience to the Faith, but in 
matters which are not articles of faith 
I will not bind my understanding but will 
interpret them according to my studies, 
and I proceed in the same way with 
ancient authors and am unwilling to be- 
lieve either Plato or Aristotle unless they 
succeed in convincing me, and I have 
even written against them’ (98). This) ° 
was the last spoken affirmation on El 
Brocense’s part of the real faith—intellec- 
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tual independence—in which he had lived 
and wished to die. “On November 30 he 
wrote a characteristic and touching letter 
to the principal Inquisitor at Valladolid ; 
‘Most powerful Sir, I, the Maestro Fran- 
cisco Sanchez,retired Professor of Rhetoric 
and Greek in the University of Salamanca, 
declare that I came in obedience to the 
command of your lordship, and God has 
been pleased to send me a sickness such 
that the doctors despair of my life and 
say that Lam dying. I have ever all my} 
life been a good Christian, a son of good 
Christians, and of honourable family, and] 
I have always protested that I believed all} 
that the Holy Mother Church’ of Rome] 
holds and believes, and now in the hour] 
of my death I protest and die in this be-/ 
lief;) and if in my sixty years of work| 
leeturing on languages and teaching pub- 
licly in the said University or elsewhere 
‘| have said‘ or am reported to have said 
anything against the Holy Catholic faith, 
I deny having said or thought anything of] 
the kind, and if it were a mere slip of the 
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tongue, I repent and ask for pardon and 
penitence at the hands of your Lordship, 
in the name of God our Lord. And if in 
the translations which by my intelligence 
and long toil I made from the Greek and 
Hebrew, which your lordship has in his 
possession, there be anything which seems 
wrongly stated, perhaps because it is not 
understood or for any other reason, I desire 
that it should at your bidding be de- 
leted ; and, if on other points dealing with 
the Greek and Latin languages there be 
found useful matter, that with your per- 
mission it should be printed and submitted 
to the judgement of acuter intellects. And 
this I protest and beg and entreat of your 
holiness that, since my intentions have ever 
been those of a good Christian and one 
fearing God, who knows that I never took 
up my pen without commending myself to 
Him and praying for light that I might 
teach the truth, and ever with the intention 
of submitting my works to the Inquisition 
and its learned ministers, and since I leave 
my children nothing besides my works, 
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they may, with the most holy censorship} 
of your lordship, receive licence to be pub-| 
lished, that so my rivals and enemies may}, 
be confounded. And that it may be under-| 
stood that what I here write I am saying 
with the full use of my senses, I begged} 
the notary present to place it on record as} 
a true testimony of the truth. Also, inas-} 
much as I am under arrest by order of} 
your lordship, and if God be pleased to} 
take me from this life, I entreat you to} 
give orders that my body should be buried} 
as honourably as may be in this city, as} 
corresponds to my position and quality,| 
and further to order that in my University | 
of Salamanca I should receive the usual 
honours ; and being confident that as your 
humble servant you will do me this favour, 
I say no more but commend myself into 
your most Christian hands’ (99). This 
letter, with its pathetic account of his 
poverty after sixty years of hard work and 
its parting shot at his Gandolf rivals and 
enemies, is the last document that we 
possess from El Brocense’s pen. Mayans 
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y Siscar printed a long will, which, how- 
ever, is not usually considered genuine 
(100). On December 2 his son, Dr. 
Lorenzo Sanchez, announced to the In- 
quisition that his father was actually 
dying (ror), and we may infer that his 
death occurred soon after, perhaps on 
December 11 or the following day (102). 
Although his body was not carried out 
furtively by night as that of Alonso Gudiel 
in 1575, he was buried without funeral 
honours, as is proved by a laconic note in 
the Valladolid Inquisition records (103). 
The University of Salamanca was in an 
uproar and likewise refused the customary 
honours, due to one of its professors. 
Two or three persons at most must have 
followed his coffin that December day 
through the streets of Valladolid, to 


Leave him still loftier than the world sus- 
pects, 
Living as dying. 


Certain facts of great interest stand out 
from El Brocense’s trial. If the Inquisi- 
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tion, so often accused of stifling thought, 
had been as tyrannical as it is represented 
it could have discovered grounds for 
effectually silencing El Brocense long 
before it took action. All the evidence 
shows that he was a profoundly religious 
man and a sincere Roman Catholic, but in 
an age of violent religious dissensions a 
man who in a public position declares 
that under certain circumstances he would 
be willing to look out for another faith 
must expect trouble and need not be 
surprised if his words are misinterpreted. 
But it is clear that El Brocense was 
regarded as a ‘mere grammarian’ (gram- 
maticus ipsa arrogantia est), and with this 
went safety. In other words, apart from 
theology thought was entirely free. There 
is a very remarkable passage in his trial 
which proves that he regarded himself as 
able to speak and write without any con- 
straint whatever. ‘I have never’, he said, 
‘had any thought of departing from the 
faith and have never written or spoken 
anything against the faith and have never 
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concerned myself with any article of faith, 
and both my note-books and my Paradoxes| 
were written with the understanding and, 
intention that they should pass through, 
the hands of the Holy Office and would be 
examined and emended in any mistake or 
error, and on these conditions I wrote 
without scruple (o escribia sin escrupulo), 
for I have always been and am a faithful, 
and Catholic Christian’ (104). One need, 
not speculate as to whether, in view of his) 
advanced age, the Inquisition would have 
again dismissed him with a reprimand or 
consigned the indomitable man to one of 
its cells at Valladolid. Thus with the last 
days of the century passed from Sala- 
manca’s life its last great figure, whose 
early memories—memories of Lebrija— 
carried him back to the very dawn of 
humanism in Spain. He had seen E] 
Pinciano and Vitoria, might have watched 
Cano and Soto ride out on their mules 
from the Convent of San Esteban to attend 
the Council of Trent, or Santa Teresa 
arriving in a slow rumbling cart to found 
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her convent at Salamanca, and must have 
been one of the professors who laid Luis 
ide Leon to rest on the arrival of his body 
from Madrigal de las Altas ‘Torres. 
Henceforth the University of Salamanca 
was destined to decay gradually as Spain, 
unable to maintain the vast empire she 
ihad so heroically won, sank from her posi- 
tion as the greatest nation in Europe. 
With the gold from the Indies and with 
the accession of Charles V had come 
luxury and corruption, and as the old 
vigour and simplicity disappeared the 
country no longer produced men of iron 
such as the Basque Azpilcueta (1492-1586), 
who when over ninety might be seen 
riding slowly on his mule through the 
streets of Rome and who as early as 1563 
contrasted the ‘abstinentes y valerosos’ 
who had made Spain great with the 
‘cobardes y flojos’ of a later day (105). 
Fray Antonio de Arce, appointed as ca/# 
ficador to report on Sanchez’s book Le 
nonnullis Porphvrit erroribus (1588), had| 
been very severe(106), The author had 
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‘believe in his professors of philosophy ‘is 


indirectly favoured ‘ Wiclef’ when he said 
that universities, colleges, lectures, degrees, 
and professorships were vain and heathen 
things. That he should have refused to 


a most arrogant and insolent proposition 
and argues in him a free unruly spirit 
inclined to any error, and the worst of it 
is that he considers it a gift from God !’ 
Moreover he mocks at the rules of dialec- 
tics, ‘ which is a dangerous and pernicious 
practice of Erasmus and Luther and the 
heretics, who, inasmuch as war is waged 
on them by dialectics, wish to disarm the 
Catholics by denouncing the weapon they 
use’. Sanchez’s advice that no one should 
believe him or any one else unless he con- 
vinces by arguments and sound reasons 
is, according to this censor, a doctrine of 
the Manicheans. But what excites Fray 
Antonio’s indignation beyond measure is: 


El Brocense’s denial that virtue is a mean 
between two extremes: ‘I am amazed that 
he should be bold to utter so great and 
manifest an untruth. There is not a child 
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or a woman or a peasant who does not 
know and say that virtue consists in the 
mean and that all extremes are vicious.’ 
He sums up with the verdict that the con- 
tents of the book show that its author 
is ‘very insolent, bold, and mordant, as 
are all the grammarians and followers of 
Erasmus (evasmistas), and although the 
doctrine which he here teaches is not 
directly and immediately against the faith 
since it treats of Logic and Science (cosas 
naturales), it may do great harm, indirectly, 
in the Church, since if what he teaches is 
true one may well burn all the theology 
and philosophy in print from the pen of 
the Master of Sentences, of Albertus 
Magnus, Alexander of Ales, St. Thomas, 
St. Bonaventura, Scotus, Durando, Caje- 
tano, and the rest, and all that is taught in 
the Universities of Salamanca, Valladolid, 
Alcala, Paris, Bologna, Louvain, and 
Toulouse, since the author destroys -the 
foundations of Logic, on which scholastic 
theology and indeed that older theology 
of the Saints is built’, An_ excellent 
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witness, truly, to the innovating and reno- 
{vating influence of El Brocense. Yet, 
jJalthough a few theologians might rage'and 
{swell, Sanchez, who had a perfect mania 


regret that his last moments were em- 


‘|\would have found himself in difficulties in 


jit would be necessary to give a very 
‘partial account of the facts- of the case. 


'|Philip II’ wears an appearance of extreme 
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for breaking Jances in the theological 
camp with which it might justly be con- 
tended that a Professor of Greek and 
Rhetoric had no immediate concern, was 
permitted to teach during fifty years in the 
foremost university of the day.. We may 


bittered by the Inquisition, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that a professor who 
expressed himself so outspokenly about 
accepted beliefs and about his colleagues 


almost any'age or country. In order to 
consider his trial- as an instance of the 
despotism and iniquity of the Inquisition 


A writer, for instance, whose ‘ History of 


accuracy owing to the references carefully 
attached to almost every sentence, gives as 
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an example of the crimes of the Inquisi- 
tion that ‘it retained in prison until the 
day of his death a Professor of Rhetoric, 
the father of twelve children, for having 
said in a lecture on Pliny that Christ had 
been circumcised by his Mother, not by 
Simeon, and for refusing to believe that 
eleven thousand virgins had been martyred 
after embarking in a single ship’ (107). 
|There is nothing here literally untrue, yet 
- the impression conveyed is wholly false. 
Two accusations of Salamanca students 
are given as the chief reason for Sanchez’s 
arrest, and he is represented as a kind of 
|Prisoner of Chillon mouldering away in a 
|dungeon, whereas in point of fact E] 
| Brocense never entered the prisons of the 
Holy Office and was merely detained for 
|three weeks in the house of his son at 
| Valladolid. 
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A MAN of subtle intellect, immense 
learning, and universal curiosity, Sanchez 
had a quick impatient temper in matters of 
scholarship ; he did not suffer fools gladly, 
and when he did praise his praise was 
highly valued (108). His sallies were, 
however, often despised as those of ‘a mere 
grammarian’, and this contempt forced 
him to assert himself, so that he would put 
forth high claims for his works on their 
title-page, consigning all previous writers 
on the subject to oblivion. Yet he was 
a man ‘of an essential humility, simple 
and unaffected (ano) in his ways. This 
side of his character is well brought out 
in some of the letters written to Vazquez 
del Marmol (109). In his published 
works we find apparent self-conceit and 
sovereign contempt of other writers ; in a 
private letter we discover that on the 
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advice of his correspondent he omits 
many of the notes from one of his 
works (tro). Similarly we find him writ- 
ing: ‘If your friend has found his notes 
on Mena I should be delighted for them 
to be printed and mine ‘set aside, since 
they will be the result of study, whereas 
mine were nothing but a rush and jumble ; 
I speak unfeignedly as I think and shall 
not be offended’ (111). Perhaps not very 
many authors would have written thus, 
not excluding even those who blamed 
Sanchez for the pride and insolence of his 
attacks(112). But whereas there might 
be a shade of sarcasm sometimes in his 
praise (we suspect something of the kind 
when we find him declaring that Pedro de 
Valencia knew more Hebrew than St. 
Jerome and more Greek than Erasmus 
(113), since critics, Spanish and others, 
had found fault with Erasmus’s Greek and 
Fray Luis de Leon, at least, had serious 
doubts as to St. Jerome’s knowledge of 
Hebrew), there was certainly no doubt 
whatever about his blame. Clearly his 
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|castigation of previous critics and of con- 


temporary writers was not due to vanity 
but was considered by him as part of the 
rigour of the game. He hits out on all 
sides and snaps his fingers contemptuously 
at his own critics (114). It is of course 
the grammarians who fare worst at his 
hands. For those ‘qui sibi docti videntur’ 
he has no mercy and not even the highest 
names escape the lash. He corrects 


'|Erasmus’s version of a proverb although 


he sometimes accepts his authority (115) : 


|the mere mention of his name was not 


admitted by some writers in the Peninsula 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
|The Florentine humanist Lorenzo Valla is 
|constantly corrected, attacked, and be- 
littled, To him, as to the Valencian 
scholar Pedro Juan Nuifiez, El Brocense 
|does a little less than justice. Vives is 
corrected and also praised (116); El 
Pinciano is described as a man of very 
|great learning ; Vergara also is approved ; 
\Guillaume Budé is quoted against Valla ; 
ja letter from the Portuguese mathematician 
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Francisco de Mello, who, said Gil Vicente, 
‘ sabe ciencia abundo ’(117), to the learned 
Joanna Vaz is quoted at length (1718). 
Sanchez acknowledges his debt to ‘the 
most diligent’ Linacre and approves a 
passage of Lipsius. J. C. Scaliger in one 


passage ‘ multa frustra philosophatur’(119).| 


Sanchez quotes Aristotle in his own sup- 
port, although. he says that the Stagirite’s 
memory was often at fault in quotations ; 


he speaks of his wisdom and authority, but! 
is not afraid of contradicting him. Nor! 
will he bow to the authority of Quintilian ;] 
he is dismissed with a ‘ fallitur’ or ‘ decipi-| 


tur decepitque gregem Grammaticorum ’ 
(120). It is against this ‘herd of gram- 
marians’ that Sanchez provides a rich con- 
tribution towards an interesting and per- 
haps useful dictionary of abuse, They 
are often, he says, ‘tedious as a mill- 
clapper’ (cttoda en molino), and he makes 


them skip like young lambs. Nor did 
second-rate poets escape his wrath. He 
considered them a great affliction. He 
had not deep belief in the divinity of 
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genius which scorned and neglected study 
(in the same way he deprecated unlettered 
and careless eloquence, ‘ illa extemporalis 
loquendi profluvies’(121)). He had been 
accused, he said, of affronting Garci Lasso 
de la Vega by quoting the passages in 
which he had copied older poets, and he 
answered that the reason why ‘among so 
many thousands of poets that we have in 
Spain so few can be counted worthy of 
the name is that they have not the know- 
ledge or skill to imitate’ (122). Those 
who consider Mena dull; he says in another 
passage, are ‘certain writers who bestow 
all their care on the composition of a 
sonnet or a love-song in such a way that in 
order to understand them it is first neces- 
sary to inquire of their authors whether 
they understood them themselves’ (123). 
His love for the great poets was as pro- 
found as his acquaintance with them was 
intimate, but he was intolerant of medio- 
crity: ‘immo vero illud affirmo poetam 
nisi summus fuerit procul reiiciendum’ 
(124). But even a bad poet cannot for 
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long divert him from his proper prey, the 
commentators and conventional gram- 
marians. ‘Their real genius lies in making 
mistakes; they display sheer insanity ; 
they are obstinate and contumacious. 
He marvels at their supine negligence, 
their slovenliness, blindness, and puerili- 
ties, their ineptitude and impudence ; he 
cannot refrain from laughter ; they set out 
in search of the golden fleece and return 


their ~Zucus a non lucendo derivations 
(although his own derivations are not 
always above reproach: one would rather 
derive such an abode of learning and 
wisdom as Salamanca from Solomon than 
from Salaminian Teucer) : fonfus, because 
it has no bridge, the Parcae because they 
do not spare, aeger ‘quod nihil possit 
agere’, viola from vi olend?; mutus from 
mugitus, and he has the good sense to 
protest against the notion that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to find a derivation for 
every word. Sanchez had an eye for 
picturesque illustration and for those 


with a goat’s skin. He throws ridicule on} 
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fascinating minute points of scholarship 
which are as important to the true scholar}: 


as electrons and magnetons are said to be 
to the chemist. With zest he emends 
Lsthmos into Zs mox in a passage of Pom- 
ponius Mela (i. 18), with ingenuous delight 
he remarks of another passage that it is 
‘obscure and understood by no one before 
me’; in this case it is no less a passage 
than the- U¢ pictura poesis of Horace’s Ars 
Poetica (125). Hecontends that the fagus 
of Virgil’s Eclogues is not the beech (Aaya) 
but the oak. He quotes a pleasant fable 


about the pine and the pumpkin from the 


De honesta disciplina of Petrus Crinitus 
(126), he gives Latin versions of Greek 
epigrams by Sir Thomas More and the 
Portuguese Manuel da Costa and adds 
versions of his own ; he cites instances of, 
enjambement by Greek and Latin poets 
(127); he is able to illustrate a line of 
Horace from personal knowledge of the 
work of silversmiths at Valladolid (128). 
Throughout a long life Sanchez was faith- 
ful to his principle of independent judge- 
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ment and research, observation and the 
inductive method. On one occasion he 
tells us that with a friend he examined a 
nightingale and could find scarcely any sign 
of a tongue, ‘and this set me in no small 
wonder, that this little bird should have 
sO sweet a song and such variety of voice 
and yet should have no tongue to tune it’ ; 
‘unless ’, he adds, ‘ it is hidden away in its 
throat’ (129). In view of his keen 
scientific curiosity it speaks well for his 
humane disposition that he did not pursue 
the inquiry further by cutting the nightin- 
gale’s throat. He seems to have been 
especially fond of birds, except when they 
stripped the trees of figs in autumn. In 
commenting on the Emblems of Alciato 
he usually gives the Greek and Latin 
equivalents for the Latin names of birds. 
He describes the lark briefly, and the 
hawk (falco degener) which nests in towers 
and which boys often keep in order to use 
\it as a kite to catch small birds. He gives 
various names for the /arus or fulica which 
he identifies with the Spanish cercefa, and 
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distinguishes between the aiywAuds (w/zla, 
Hisp, aztillo) and the ydavé (noctua, 
Hisp. Zechuza). He describes the alba- 
tross (adutraz) found among the Mexican 
Indians, and records that one was captured 
in a torpid state, having devoured a 
small negro, He is evidently interested 
in the wonder of the bat—half mouse 
and half bird—and in the ways of the 
cuckoo, as to which he quotes Horace, 
Erasmus, Aristotle, and Nicolaus Leonici- 
nus, but adds nothing from personal obser- 
vation, As to the habits of the kingfisher 
or halcyon, he remarks that in winter they 
make nests on the sea of bones of fishes, 
or as others say, on the sands, and during 
a fortnight the sea is free from storms(130); 
here again he is merely repeating an 
ancient fable. Besides his love of the 
drama (he was fond of saying that life was 
a play in which it was essential that each 
actor should confine himself to his own 
part; quoting in this respect Cicero’s 
definition of justice) he seems to have had 
some knowledge of music. In his dedi- 
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catory letter to Don Pedro Portocarrero in 
1579 he alludes to his lectures on music 
and philosophy, and he refers to Henricus 
Glareanus, ‘diligens antiquitatis scrutator 
in sua Musica’, and corrects him, although 
not in a matter of music (131). In com- 
menting on the classics Sanchez found 
knowledge of every kind useful, and he 
acquired it with the keenest zest, bringing 
archaeology, cosmography, sculpture and 
painting, knowledge of ancient and modern 
languages, science, and philosophy to bear 
on disputed passages. Of medicine he must 
have had some knowledge—two of his 
sons were doctors—enough at least to 
declare pontifically that doctors, like theo- 
logians, are quite ignorant: ‘no saben 
nada’. As an instance of his variety and 
charm we will take the whole of his note on 
the hundredth Emblem of Alciato (132): 
Advenisse hyemem fringilla renuntiat ales, 
Ad nos vere novo garrula hirundo redit ; 
Indicat aestatem sese expectare cuculus, 
Autumno est tantum cernere ficedulas, 


‘ This is from common observation, for we 
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are wont to distinguish the four seasons of 
the year by four kinds of little birds. The 
fringilla, in Greek omiéa and in Spanish 
aguzanieve [wagtail }, indicates winter. The 
swallow arrives with the beginning of 
spring. Hence the proverb: “One swallow 
does not make spring ”, and Ovid. Fas¢. ii 
(853]: Fallimur an veris praenuntia venit 
hirundo. The cuckoo announces summer, 
and of it we have spoken already [ Ofera, 
iii. 144-5]. The ficedulae are so called 
from their habit of eating figs [cf. Ital. 
beccafico = garden warbler|, and _ in 
autumn they are not only numerous but 
annoying. So Martial [xiiil. 29]: 


Cum me ficus alat, cum pascar dulcibus uvis, 
Cur potius nomen non dedit uva mihi?’ 


Besides intimate knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, Sanchez appears to have had 
at least a bowing acquaintance with 
Arabic, and we know that he translated 
from Hebrew (133); that he kept in 
touch with contemporary Italian litera- 
ture is proved by a quotation from the 
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Amadigt (1560) of Bernardo Tasso (134). 
There is scarcely a Greek or Latin author, 
of those then known, whom Sanchez does 
not quote or refer to. But although he 
quotes Pindar frequently in Greek, and 
quotes even Orus Apollo or an obscure frag- 
ment (‘caetera sunt lacera in graeco nec 
legi possunt’), he only quotes from the 
Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus in twenty- 
eight lines of Cicero’s translation, as un- 
inspired as a French version of the Bible, 
and references to Greek tragedians are 
rare. He does, indeed, refer to a passage 
in the Z/ec/ra of Sophocles, and claims to 
be the first to quote it (135). He refers 
to Sophocles again, but without quoting 
him, and to Aeschylus, ‘ writer of tragedies’, 
but not directly. For information about 
Sophocles he refers his readers to Cicero, 
merely stating that he was a tragic poet 
of Athens who according to Valerius 
Maximus died of sudden joy at the 
triumph of one of his tragedies ; and he 
treats at length of Oedipus and the Sphinx 
without mentioning the author of Oedipus 
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Tyrannus. He quotes Euripides in a 
Latin version by Erasmus, and refers once 
to Aristophanes, quoting from him in 
Greek (136). Homer he quotes in the 
original Greek, but also a long passage of 
a Latin translation by Cicero. He advises 
the reading of Dio’s De Trota non capita: 
‘lege libellum, cui fortasse plus habebis 
fidei quam Homero'(137). The sceptical 
Sanchez seems to have been inclined to 
believe that Hector killed Achilles. He 
would take nothing for granted. When 
at the age of seventy-seven he published 
his commentary on Epictetus, Fray Miguel 
Cejudo in an introductory sonnet hailed 
him as a Christian Nestor, who sang best 
in his last swan-song. El Brocense no 
doubt accepted the compliment as it was 
intended, but in a previous work he had 
declared that in Spain at least (he was 
willing to believe that it might be more 
musical elsewhere) the song of the dying 
swan was far from harmonious, in fact the 
most discordant and appalling sounds had 
come from one observed at Tordesillas 
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(138). Not that he would entirely rely on 
such observations: there are many foolish 
philosophers in our time, he says, who 
seek to scrutinize the secrets of Nature 
and reap a harvest of mere trifles (139). 
Sanchez did not disdain trifles (he quotes| 
Quintilian’s advice to eat raisins in order| 
to improve the memory—the Salamanca 
grocers must have been grateful to San- 
chez—and gives other ingenious aids to 
memory), but he valued them not for their 
own sake but because he knew that the 
apparently insignificant might have a far- 
reaching philosophic or scientific impor- 
tance. He complains that he is called an 
inventor of novelties, whereas it would 
have been truer to say that ‘to the best 
of my ability I have ever been a lover and 
investigator of antiquity; and so it has 
come about that when I taught things of 
great antiquity which few had heard of 
I was called a deviser of new things’. 
And he says that he is called a master 
of novelties (magister novitatis), although 
he followed truth and waged war against 
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those who sought out new paths against 
the truth (140). He was content to choose 
the best wherever he found it, without 
prejudice: Aristotle was not to be wor- 
shipped blindly, nor the religion of the 


they were heathen; indeed, Sanchez be- 
lieved that the most learned among the 
ancients worshipped one God only, merely 
personifying his attributes in the names 
of the other deities (141). A scholar 
to the finger-tips, impatient but not 
irreverent, his intolerance was reserved 
for hypocrites and smug or malicious 
fools. His scholar’s disdain of the crowd 
might be at times a little “irritating. I 
would rather, he says in one of his pre- 
faces, not displease the learned few than 
win the favour of the multitude : 


Et quantum est hominum invenustiorum 
Omnes unius aestimabis assis. 
(Ad librum suum) (142). 


As to his critics, the moon, he says, is too 
high in heaven to be troubled by the 
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barking of dogs, and so he hopes they 
will bark and attack and gnash their 
teeth: ‘I care not for envy’s attacks nor 
would defend myself against its ineffica- 
cious onset: nay, I rejoice and glory and 
exult when I am bitten and pinched and 
hated’ (143). Sometimes his own attacks 
were so disguised that it was difficult for 
his victims to find offence or retaliate, 
which did not necessarily increase their 
love for their ingenious assailant. With 
what zest he paraphrases a passage of| 
Persius : ‘ For Rome, now become muddy, 
cannot distinguish between true and false. 
. ». At Rome—but I am afraid to speak, 
I must be silent. But I will make bold 
and speak: when I see old men without 
sense and those in authority caring for 
childish things, shall I not attack them ? 
But I must be silent, I would not irritate 
or offend. But what can I do if my 
spleen and laughter impel me? I wii, 
attack them then.’ And when, in contra- 
dicting Aristotle’s theories of extremes, he 
contends that the opposite of a virtue is 
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that which is extremely like it, and gives 
as an instance, ‘ The opposite of a religious 
man is not the heretic but the hypocrite’, 
may not some of his acquaintances at 
Salamanca have been intended to resent 
this as a personal affront? But Sanchez 
could combine all this with humility and 
charity. He must have brought up his 
children severely. He refers somewhere 
to old men who spoil and ruin the cha- 
racter of their grandsons, and was of 
opinion that girls should be seen, not 
heard (144). He was himself of very 
temperate habits, and rarely or never 
drank wine. I could, he says, quote many 
passages of Homer and other poets in 
which they sing the praises of wine, but 
I will not do so lest I be called a wine- 
bibber, although from my parents, as a 
kind of inheritance, I received the precept 
to abstain from strong drink’ (145). 


Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus. 


Always something of a philosopher, he 
would argue with a rich ‘Indian’ (a 
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Spaniard returned from America) in favour 
of charity (146), and himself adopted the 
principle of the Stoics and Epictetus that 
riches and honours and all external things 
were of a secondary importance. In this 
connexion he remarks that he had known. 
men at Salamanca to whom the loss of 
a Chair had been the cause of their death 
(147). Sanchez was not so hostile to 
Aristotle, not so much a ‘ramista’ as has 
sometimes been supposed ; but he would 
not accept him uncritically, examined 
rigorously his theory of Ideas and, to 
the indignation of the schoolmen, rejected 
his theory cf Extremes. Sanchez was not 
always ahead of his time. He might 
explain away the phenomenon of San 
Telmos fires: ‘the thing is natural, if 
sailors will allow me to say so’ (148); 
but on the vital question of the helio- 
centric system of Copernicus he was less 
scientific. A Spanish monk, the Augus- 
tinian Fray Diego de Zuniga, in com- 
menting on the Book of Job had accepted 
the new theory (149). For so doing he 
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was praised by Galileo, but the passage 
in Zuniga’s commentary was condemned 
by the censorship at Rome. In his £x- 
posicion del Libro de Job (1583) Fray 
Luis de Leon did not adopt this view. 
He indeed seems to have had no doubt 
that the Earth was motionless, although 
he is perplexed as to the nature of its 
sustaining centre (150). But Sanchez, 
like Francis Bacon, had no such hesita- 
tions. Bacon ‘ridiculed the heliocentric 
theory as late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Sanchez in 1579 
gives the immobility of the Earth as cer- 
tain in a paragraph. of his Sp/aera Mundi, 
headed ‘’Terram esse mundi centrum im- 
mobilem et quasi punctum si cum coelo 
comparetur’ (151). But on most matters 
he would admit no certainty. It is curious 
that the same scientific scepticism infected 
him and his namesake the Portuguese 
Professor of Toulouse University. The 
philosopher Francisco Sanchez’s_ book, 
Quod nihil scitur, appeared at Lyon in 
1581, and towards the end of his life we 
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find El Brocense maintaining that ‘there 
is no cause for any to make a parade of 
knowledge, since it is certain that not only 
is nothing known but nothing can be 
known. How well Socrates understood 
this when he said: ‘One thing only I 
know, that I know nothing.’ And Solo- 
mon in the Book of Ecclesiastes under- 
stood it even better’ (152). 
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SOMETHING of the ardour for education 
and of its difficulties and hardships at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in 
Spain may be gathered from the brief 
autobiography of Martin Perez de Ayala 
(1503 or 1504-66), a man, like Sanchez, 
of humble birth, who subsequently be- 
came Archbishop of Valencia. At the 
age of five he was taught to write and 
read in his parish church, being taught to 
read Latin before Spanish, In his ardour 
he would go before daylight so as to be 
the first to arrive. At ten he began to 
study ‘the rudiments of grammar’ with 
a learned and pious man who taught 
according to ‘the barbarous method of 
that time in Spain’, which consisted in 
making the pupil learn by heart large 
slices of Lebrija, that is, of the Grammar 
of the great Elio Antonio. After four 
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years of this he determined to make his 
way, although almost penniless, to the 
new and famous University of Alcala. 
Here, in a year and a half, he finished 
the Course of Grammar and began to 
study Logic. At the age of twenty, after 
suffering ‘great necessities’ of cold and 
hunger, he found himself in a position to 
take the degree of Licentiate of Arts, but had 
not sufficient money to pay the fees (153). 
Nebrija, or more correctly Lebrija, return- 
ing from Italy, had roused his country to 
the need of studying the humanities, and 
afforded it the means to do so by his own 
works. But Lebrija, ‘glory of Spain’, as 
Sanchez calls him (154), died at the age 
of almost eighty in 1522, and it was 
necessary that some one should carry on 
and renew his work, and continue to ward 
off barbarism, with which foreigners were 
already, although unjustly, beginning to 
tax Spain. Sanchez himself laments that 
men would still eat acorns instead of good 
wheaten bread (155), and Simao da 
Cunha, who edited Osorio’s De Gloria 
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at Alcala in 1568, says that some years 
previously there was a tendency for those 
who knew Latin to be laughed at by 
those ‘who only cared for what was bar- 
barous’ (156). Fortunately the mantle 
of Lebrija had fallen on worthy shoulders. 
Sanchez relates that Lebrija was staying 
at the house of his son Marcelo, Knight 
of the Order of Alcantara, at Las Brozas, 
working at his Grammar and Dictionary, 
when he fell ill of a fever, and sighed at 
the thought that he might leave them 
unfinished (157). Sanchez, who had often 
heard the story from his father, seems to 
have inferred from it that it was for him 
to carry on the work of Lebrija and bring 
it up to date. His to wage war on the 
tribe of Pastrana (whom, however, he can 
praise on occasion (158)), Aamotrectus 
(Venice, 1476), and the most ancient 
Catholicon. Sanchez’s watchwords were 
clearness and brevity, and by their light 
he illuminated the dark places and made 
easier going for generations of students. 
But if he was anxious. to clear their path, 
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it was not that they should comfortably 
swallow his grammar instead of those of 
Lebrija or Pastrana, but that they should 
become interested, shocked into thought, 
and learn to judge independently, to think 
for themselves. ‘They must examine dili- 
gently for themselves and seek out causes, 
if they did not wish to see and hear with 
the eyes and ears of others. They must 
use reason to check their belief in every 
statement or doctrine (159). Sanchez was 
opposed to the method of teaching Latin 
then in vogue; it consisted of obliging 
small boys to speak Latin, however bar- 
barously, in the hope of attaining better 
things, a system which required the genius 
and enthusiasm of a Clenardus to have 
many chances of success. Sanchez gives 
his views in a few pages ‘de /atina lingua 
comparanda non colloguits sed stylo’ (160). 
Those who chatter in Latin corrupt la- 
tinity. At no time and at no age should 
Latin be spoken carelessly. He had 
never allowed his own children to learn 
what they would have to unlearn. Those 
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who have become skilled in Latin,as for 
instance, Cardinal Bembo in Italy, Bishop 
Osorio (the ‘Portuguese Cicero’), or the 
Comendador Griego in Spain, have attained 
this not by speaking but by writing, medi- 
tating, and imitating (161). El Brocense’s 
first published work was a Spanish trans- 
lation (1549) of a brief scientific treatise 
on a clock in the arms of the family of 
Rojas (who a few years later were to figure 
so prominently in the heresy trials and 
autos de fe at Valladolid), origimally dedi- 
cated to.the Marqués de Poza .by the 
Frisian Hugo Helt. It was preceded by 
a Spanish sonnet by Juan de Mal-Lara. In 
1554 Sanchez published an edition of 
Politian’s Sy/vae: Poema quidem obscurum 
sed novis nunc scholiis tllustratum sper 
Franciscum Sanctium Brocensem (Salman- 
ticae, 1554), and thus began his mission 
of throwing light upon the obscure places. 
The work won the approval of the Uni- 
versities, where it was used as a text-book 
(162), and towards the end of his life it 
was issued in an ampler edition (163). 
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In 1558 appeared at Salamanca his De 
arte dicendt, which was often reprinted,| 
(for instance, at Antwerp in 1571, and| 
Salamanca in 1573): the 1573 edition| 
was introduced with laudatory Latin verses} 
by the author’s brother Fernando, a 
Portuguese, Gaspar Ribeiro, of Guimaraes, | 
and an Italian, Joannes Dominicus Flo- 
rentius of Rome, a student at Salamanca, 
who had been only thirteen when the first 
edition appeared, and who now, still 
smarting from the experience of having 
had to copy out a large part of Leon de 
Castro’s terrible Commentary on Isaiah, 
enthusiastically praises Sanchez’s brevity, 
a welcome contrast to the interminable 
books written by others. 


Omnibus hoc vitium est sinuosa volumina 
tantum 

Condere, nec quid sint frugi habitura vident: 

‘Non te haec pestis habet, Sancti, qui ex om- 
nibus unus / 

Utiliter, breviter dicere de arte. potes, 

Idque ex arte, rudis vulgi aspernatus inane 

[udicium (164). 
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Sanchez’s work was dedicated, in grati- 
tude, to the University of Salamanca, and 
in a brief preface he declares that his 
subject is the Art of Rhetoric, lovelier 
than Helen of Troy. The first edition 
had contained laudatory verses by a certain 
Jacobus Boffeus, and was dedicated to 
Don Juan Lasso de Castilla, in return for 
‘innumeris beneficiis’, ‘tot tantisque 
muneribus’; it was published, said its 
author, at the urgent wish of students of 
Salamanca, although he had long since 
turned aside from the Humanities to study 
Theology (165). To this work was added 
his edition of Horace’s Avs Poetica (which 
was revised and printed separately at 
Salamanca in 159r)(166). His Latin 
commentary is remarkable for its lucidity 
and brevity, and even to-day scholars 
cannot afford to ignore it. Its 591 edi- 
tion was introduced by Latin verses of 
Francisco Cabrera Morales, aSalamanca law 
student from Sanchez’s native Las Brozas, 
who later published several learned works 
at Rome, Juan Bautista Munguia, of 
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Segovia, and Luis Morales Cabrera, who 
would seem to have attained the higher 
distinction of not publishing anything. 
In the same year as the later (1573) edi- 
tion of the De arte dicendi appeared at 
Lyon the Commentariain Andreae Alciati 
Emblemata, one of Sanchez’s longest, most 
various, and ingenious ‘works. ‘These 
many brief commentaries (on 211 emblems) 
gave his many-sided scholarship free 
scope (167). Meanwhile his reputation 
as a grammarian had been enhanced by 
the publication of his Grammatices Latinae 
Institutiones (Lugduni 1562), reprinted at 
Salamanca in 1566 and 1595 (168). The 
original censor of the book, the celebrated 
scholar Alexo Vanegas del Busto, noted 
that in many points it departs from the 
accepted opinion of the grammarians of 
Spain but does so with the authority of 
excellent grammarians such as Priscianus, 
Linacre, and Scaliger. The authority of 
Lebrija is also quoted, and there are refer- 
ences to many other humanists and 
grammarians, including Jean Despautére 
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(169),-in whose pages Sanchez would find 
less dullness than the 


écolier qui ne s’amusait guére 
A feuilleter Clénard et Despauteére. 


A work of wider appeal was ready for, 
press in 1574 and printed at Salamanca in 
1577 and 1581: Odras del excelente Poeta 
Garci Lasso de la Vega, Enthusiasts of, 
the ‘prince of Castilian poets’ accused 
his commentator of belittling him by giving 
the passages which he. had imitated, but 
Sanchez believed that a great poet might 
borrow without ceasing to be original. 
An incriminating sonnet ran : 


Descubierto se ha un hurto de gran fama 
Del ladron Garci Lasso, que han cogido 
Con tres doseles de la Reina Dido 

', Y con seis almohadas de la cama, &c. 


Sanchez, however, was not one to give less 
than he got, and quick as lightning flashed 


_ |his‘answering sonnet, written on the blank| 


back of the page : 


: Descubrense poetas cuya fama ~ 
Podra tocar las ondas del olvido, &c. 
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| 
‘It ends 
| Es lastima de ver tan mal ganado 

| De largos dientes, corto entendimiento, 
_ Mas falsos que corcovos de rocines. 


These last lines corresponded to the last 
three of the original sonnet : 
Es lastima de ver al desdichado 


Con los pies en cadena de Comento 
Renegar de Rhetoricos malsines ; 


and since the third consonant of the word 
corcovos was written as a capital, it has 
‘been inferred that the name of the author 
of the original sonnet was Cobos. On the 
other hand we know from another instance 
that Sanchez was not afraid of disguising a 
name almost beyond recognition (170), 
and the jest may have consisted in a pause 
after the first syllable, a pausé followed by 
Covos instead of the last two syllables of 
the critic’s name. (The fact that the first 
letters of the last three lines contains the 
iname Ledesma must be accidental.) If 
this were so the name might be Cordoba. 
A faint probability may be lent to this 
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conjecture by the fact that Sebastian de 
Cérdoba Sazedo, a poet of Ubeda, had 
published some years previously a para- 
phrase. of Garci Lasso a /o divino (171): 
it contained an introductory letter by “ the 
Very Reverend Doctor Fernando de 
Herrera, Canon of Ubeda’, dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1566 (when Jeronimo de los Cobos 
was studying at Seville). Perhaps El 
Brocense was killing two birds with one 
stone (or three, but there seems to be no 
corroborative evidencethat the poet Herrera 
was a Canon), especially as the man who 
was no doubt the primary offender and 
author of the satirical sonnet, Jeronimo de 
los Cobos, whom Sanchez may have 
known as a theological student at Sala- 
manca, was a native of Ubeda (172). 
Unfortunately the two satirical sonnets 
(173) were not the only contention raised 
by El Brocense’s edition of Garci Lasso, 
since in 1580 Fernando de Herrera, ‘ E] 
Divino’, produced a second bulky com- 
mentary (174), in which he not only made 
no mention of El Brocense but seemed to 
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go out of his way to flout and contradict 
him, <A friend of Sanchez, Don Juan 
Fernandez de Velasco, with whom, after he 
had succeeded his father as Constable of 
Castille, Sanchez was corresponding in 
1588, took up the cudgels on his behalf. 
The Sevillian poet was denounced as ‘an 
ass ina lion’s skin ’, and a long controversy 
followed (175). To the year 1574 have 
also been assigned the first editions of his 
edition of Pomponius Mela (De Site orbis, 
reprinted at Salamanca in 1598) and of his 
Sphaera Mundi, reprinted in 1579. The 
former work, according to the Zécencia of 
1598, had been printed several times ; 
this edition was singled out for praise by 
Andreas Scotus (El Pinciano had edited 
Mela in 1543) ; it contained, said Sanchez 
in the dedication to his friend the theo- 
logian Manuel Sarmiento de Mendoza, 
‘paucas sed insignes emendationes’. Of 
the 1579 edition of the Sphaera Mundi 
about 540 copies were published ; it was 
used for lecturing purposes (twenty lec- 
tures), and it would seem that Sanchez 
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distributed nearly 500 copies among those 
who were likely to attend his lectures(176). 
A great vogue was given by the discoveries 
to the work of John of Halifax, Joannes 
de Sacro Bosco or Sacrobusto, which 
originally appeared at Ferrara in 1572 
(mendose et barbare, says Sanchez) ; in the 
Peninsula it was responsible for Pedro 
Ciruelo’s commentary printed at Paris in 
1508 and the great Portuguese scientist 
Pedro Nunez’ Zratado da Sphera (Lisbon, 
1537)». Sanchez’s Organum Dialecticum 
et Rhetoricum, first published at Lyon in 
1579, was reprinted in 1588 by a Sala- 
manca bookseller who was anxious, he 
said, to save it from the neglect to which 
its author ‘offensus fortasse pravorum 
studiorum sinistrae procellae’ had con- 
signed it, and was dedicated to his son- 
in-law Baltasar de Cespedes (177). El 
Brocense’s brief and excellent Gvram- 
matica Graeca, published at Antwerp in 
1581 and at Salamanca in 1592, claimed 
to make it possible for any student in 
twelve or fifteen lessons to turn from it to 
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the study of Greek authors; it was to be 
‘a magic art to teach Greek in a fort- 
night ’(178). He paid special attention to 
pronunciation. Thusin Latinhe would have 
Cicero pronounced Kikero and the ¢in pru- 
dentia pronounced as a 4, not as by ‘geese 
and Moriscos’(179). The Greek alphabet 
he considers derived from the Hebrew (‘nam 
et Phoenices Hebraei fuerunt’), His re- 
marks about the pronunciation of Greek 
diphthongs are interesting : ad is to be pro- 
nounced as Spanish aw (that is as English 
how) ; ‘ Aristophanes’, he says, ‘ expressed 
the barking of a dog by ai av, that’is az 
au (bowwow) not af af’; ei as in Spanish 
seis, ai as in Spanish da/s, ed as in Portu- 
guese meu, oi as in Spanish estoy, od as in 
Portuguese cousa (as in English co/d), vias 
in Spanish muy. In 1582 appeared his 
edition of the poems of Juan de Mena. 
In a brief preface he defends Mena from 
the charge of dullness, and declares that he 
should not be neglected any more than 
Ennius and Lucretius .were eclipsed by 
Virgil in’ ancient Rome, ‘This edition 
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was published at Salamanca, and in the 
same year appeared at Antwerp one of 
the most celebrated of Sanchez’s works, 
the Paradoxa. In his preface addressed 
to ‘the seeker after truth’ he expresses his 
favourite argument that blind acceptance 
of tradition must be reserved for the 
orthodox faith, and all other subjects 
should be freely examined (180). The 
first Paradox is to show that each word 
has one meaning only: he quotes the 
authority of the learned Portuguese theo- 
logian Frei Francisco Foreiro; that of 
Fray Luis de Leon he certainly could not 
have quoted. The second demonstrates 
that ‘ to speak Latin is to corrupt latinity ’. 
The authority of Bembo is given and 
reference is again made to El Pinciano 
*Graece et Latine impense doctus’ and to 
‘exculta illa et numerosa oratio’ of Osorio. 
The third explodes the false derivations 
per antiphrasim of the grammarians in 
their madness (‘ bellum, quia non. bellum 
sit’, &c.). The fourth opposes them on 
the use of passive verbs, and the. fifth— 
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the last—deals with the theory of ex- 
tremes. All five are brief and are made 
far more interesting than their titles would 
lead one to expect. They succeeded in 
offending many. Sanchez had now given 
to the world a mass of various learning, 
but the most learned and celebrated of his 
works was yet to come. After working at 
it on and off for many years (181) his 
Minerva, seu de causis Linguae Latinae 
issued from the press at Salamanca in 
1587. As early as January 1581 he writes 
to Vazquez del Marmol that ‘I have 
written a book which I call AZinerva, sive 
de causis Linguae Latinae. 1 call it 
‘Minerva’ because there is a book called 
Mercurius (182) which treats of goodly 
matters of Latin and Grammar, but will) 
have to learn from mine. You know too 
that Caesar Scaliger wrote a De causis 
Linguae Latinae. 1 adopt the title because 
there are many points on which he does 
not satisfy me, although he is_ very 
learned’ (183). It was dedicated to the 
University of Salamanca, his a/ma mater 
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now for forty years. Although this work, 
the aim of which was to free Latin 
Grammar from the grammarians, did not 
succeed in supplanting ‘ Antonio’ in the 
Schools, it was certainly received with wide 
applause (184) and continued to be re- 
printed frequently until the end ‘of the 
eighteenthcentury. Caspar Scioppius, loud 
in praises of El Brocense, edited it ; Jacobus 
Perizonius added lengthy notes. Sanchez 
might have been a little dismayed at the 
bulky edition of Lisbon, 1760, in which 
there is often one line of text to a page of 
commentary. In the 1595 edition a brief 
Arte para saber latin had been added. 
In 1588 appeared another of El Brocense’s 
works which aroused much discussion: 
De nonnullis Porphyrit et aliorum dialectt- 
corum erroribus. It is a very brief but 
important treatise on the Platonic and 
Aristotelian Ideas and other subjects. It 
is in the preface to this work that he tells) 
his ‘auditores’ that ‘I consider it to have 
been a heaven-sent inspiration that during 
the three years given to the study of 
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philosophy I should not have accepted 
anything my professors said ; for I saw 
that they were not only ignorant of Latin 
and Greek but fled from them, and with 
their discussions about sappositiones and 
ampliationes and restrictiones and appella- 
tiones and exponibilia sought to overwhelm 
us by. their garrulous and. inexorable 
loquacity ’ (185). Editions of the Eclogues 
of Virgil (Salamanca 1591), the Jdis of 
Ovid, and Gryphus of Ausonius (Sala- 
manca 1598), and the Satires of Persius, 
addressed to Don Juan de Salas y Valdés 
(Salamanca, 1599), besides new editions of 
earlier works, attest Sanchez’s unflagging 
activity during the last ten years of his life. 
His last work, which appeared a: few 
months only before his death, a translation 
and commentary of the Zucheiridion of 
Epictetus, had been seven years in the 
press, and might have remained there had 
not the generosity of a friend come to the 
rescue of its author’s poverty. In dedi- 
cating it to this benefactor, the King’s 
Chaplain and Almoner, Alvaro de Carvajal, 
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he says, almost in Fray Luis de Leon’s 
words(186), that he will becensured for pro- 
ducing in his old age a small book and in 
Spanish, but that Epictetus also wrote in 
his native tongue. The work must have 
been a consolation to El Brocense’s old 
age. Writing out of the fullness of know- 
ledge he gave comparatively few references 
and in the commentary produced a little 
masterpiece in his vigorous, nervous 
Spanish. - With glowing exaggeration he 
places Epictetus above Plato, not in 
quantity but value, ‘as a diamond is worth 
more than a large statue of brass’. ‘Once 
more he rejects Aristotle’s theory of ex- 
tremes: ‘ digo que no es verdadero aquel, 
refran: “In medio consistit virtus” ’ (187), 
but principally he is concerned with the 
noble philosophy which regards as true 
possessions, not external wealth, but the 
riches of the soul, and, as if in premonition 
of his own fate, the last sentence refers to 
the resignation of Socrates in prison to the 
will of God. 

As proof that his Latin prose was not 
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inferior to his Spanish, we may take this 
quaint mystic passage from one of his 
minor works: ‘Quemadmodum prata vi- 
rentia variis odoriferisque floribus vestita 
oculos atque etiam animos solent exhi- 
larare, sic animae nostrae hortulus suavissi- 
mis virtutis floribus depictus et exornatus 
non solum nos beatos efficiet sed coelestes 
etiam angelos rapit in admirationem. Quae 
rosa. fragrantior ipsa paupertate spiritu 
humili concepta, quae coelum ipsum odore 
contingit? Quid suavius patientia miti 
animo inhaerens|inhaerente? |, quae terram 
totam odore perfundit? Luctus vero et 
suspiria huius exilii vera germinabunt 
solatia. Fructus vero dulcissimus exuri- 
tionis iustitiae ad amplissimos ducet epu- 
larum apparatus. An vero hyacinthos aut 
violas mihi iucundiores enarrabis quam in 
egenos et miseros animum propensum, qui 
praestantissimos fructus cclliget, miseri- 
cordiam videlicet, qua copiosissime abun- 
dabit. Cordis autem mundicies liliis 
candidior Deum ipsum, si non corporis 
oculis at mente pura merebitur intueri 
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Quibus autem floribus almam pacem com- 
parabimus, qua qui praediti sunt filii Dei 
vocabuntur? Nec vero si in hoc horto 
videas flores ab austri violentia marce- 
scentes, de illorum vita desperandum putes, 
quoniam coelum ipsum eorum sedes erit’ 


\(188). His Spanish poems (189), on the 


other hand, were inferior to his Latin verse, 
in which he could vie with Arias Montano 
and the best humanists of the time. It 
were idle to pretend that Sanchez’s works 
are now widely read, but there is not one 
of them which does not contain some 
interesting matter, apart from their im- 
portance as an advance in the method and 
learning of his day, and all show that 
lucidity, that pithy, that golden brevity 
which characterized his style. ‘The multi- 
tude of rules and precepts was great,’ says 
Saavedra Fajardo, ‘although Sanchez 
Brocense had reduced them in his learned 
Minerva, which Caspar Sciopio rather 
advertised than enlarged’ (190). Sanchez 
in fact used’ his profound and varied 
learning to simplify and attract to the 
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study of languages and literature, and to 
fill them with a new scientific and philo- 
sophic interest. Lebrija had led the way, 
but there had been a tendency to relapse 
into ‘barbariousnesse’, and it was due 
very largely to Sanchez, acclaimed as:'the 
‘instaurator linguae latinae’, that the 
humanities in Spain were filled with fresh 


life in the second half of the sixteenth] 


century. He claimed to have cleared the 
path of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics. 
With his AZizerva for a guide ‘a boy will 
easily traverse the green meadows of the 
orators and poets’ (191); with his com- 
mentary on Mena, that poet will be read 
with greater clearness and ease (a hit at 
the heavier commentary of El Pinciano) 


(192) ; this is the burden of all his prefaces, | 


his aim being to clear away the pedantries 


of grammarians and give quick and easy} 


access to literature. His fame rapidly 
spread abroad, he was praised by Justus 
Lipsius and other foreign scholars. Writing 
on February 28, 1600, to Don Manuel 
Sarmiento, Lipsius bade him salute his old 
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beloved and respected friend, ‘the Mercury 
and Apollo of Spain’. Cervantes in astanza 
of his Canto de Caliopfe (in the Galatea, 
1585) praises his ‘genius and eloquence’, 
Lope de Vega in his Laurel de Apolo (1630) 
calls him ‘the eminent Rhetorician, the 
Mercury of the Sciences’ (193). Sanchez 
no doubt would have valued even more 
the admiration of his seventeenth-century 
(Amstelodani, 1664) editor Caspar Sciop- 
pius and the gratitude of many of his pupils 
(194), who attained some eminence in 
learning and literature as a result of his 
fervent zeal and enlightened and devoted 
labours. 
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(1) Pavadoxa (1582). Preface (Francisci 
Sanctit Brocensis... Opera Omnia, 1766), 
vol. ii, p. 32: ‘nomen Barbarae quod fortasse 
immerito apud exteras nationes acquisivit 
[Hispania]’. Cf. Adénerva (1587) (Ulyssi- 
pone, 1760 ed.), p. 722. Azpilcueta, earlier, 
says that when he was at Toulouse he often 
heard Spain being criticized by those who 
knew nothing whatever about that country. 

(2) Francisct Sanctit ... Opera Omnia 
(Genevae, 1766), iii. 329. At the end of his 
life he refers to his ‘pobre estado’ (ibid. iii. 
502). 

(3) The Latin eclogue written in his honour 
and presented to Salamanca University on 
May 16, 1642, by the Professor of Grammar, 
Antonio Alvarez, is printed in Morante, 
Catalogus, vol. v, pp. 796-804 (Daphnis = E] 
Brocense). Cf. Gallardo, Emsayo, iii. 420-1. 

(4) In his AZinerva (i. 7, 1760 ed., p. 60) 
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Sanchez speaks of ‘ patria mea Brocae, quo 
nomine antiquitus dicebantur mapalia’, Fray 
Francisco de Coria describes a curious bull 
procession in honour of St. Mark held yearly 
at Las Brozas (Descripcion é historia general 
de Extremadura, MS. [1608] ap. Gallardo, 
Ensayo, vol. ii, col. 580-2). 

(5) Documentos inéditos, vol. ii, p. 40. 
There has been some doubt as to the exact 
date of his birth. On January 27, 1573, he 
declares that he is forty (Doc. zwéd. xi. 298). 
On September 24, 1584, he declared again 
before the Inquisition that he was ‘ over fifty:’ 
(Doce. inéd. ii. 40). On November 13, 1600, 
he declared, once again before the Inquisition, 
that he was about eighty, foce mas 0 menos 
(Doc. inéd. ii, 121). In 1567 he said that he 
was forty, poco mas o menos (Gonzalez de la 
Calle, “francisco Sanchez de las Brozas 
(1923), p. 70). A manuscript note, written 
by Sanchez under the date (1554) of a copy 
of his? edition of Politian’s: Sy/vae, runs 
‘aetatis meae 30’. (See Morante, Caéalogus, 
vol. iv, p. 343,n0.6751.) In the dedication of 
his Commentary on Epictetus, dated July 20, 
1600, he says that he is seventy-seven 
(Ofera, vol. iii, p. 501), and in the body of 
the same work he-declares that he is seventy- 
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six (ibid., p. 530). In the dedication of his 
Commentary on Persius he says that he is 
seventy-seven (O#era, vol. ii, p. 271%). This]. 
work was published in 1599; its //cencza is 
dated June 4, 1599. Perhaps, on the whole, 
we may assume that» he was born in 1523, 
before July 20, A generation after El Bro- 
cense’s birth we hear of another marriage 
between the Sanchez and Diez families: 
‘Joana Sanchez é una hermana suya casada 
con un lencero que se dice Diego Diez’ [at 
Valladolid in 1558] (Procesos de Protestantes 
Sy bl Madrid, 1912, p. 122). 

(6) ‘ Secretario de la mesa de la conciencia 
del rey de Portugal’ (Doc. inéd.ii. 40). Rodrigo 
was ‘limosnero y maestro de la Princesa de 
Portugal’ (ibid.). 

(7) His poems are included in the Gore 
lMustriunt Poetarum Lusttanorum (1745), 
vol. i, pp. 11-34. They are preceded by a brief 
Vita Petri Sancti. His father, Luis Sanchez, 
came to Lisbon with Queen. Caterina (or 
Catalina) in 1525. Pedro was born at Lisbon 
and died at the age of 73. Another Pedro 
Sanchez, a learned Jesuit, author of Libro del 
Reyno de Dios (1599), died in 1609. -He was 
one of the tutors who imbued Prince Jodo 
(1537-53) with his love of literature. 
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(8) Lebrija, or Lebrixa, is the name of the 
place of his birth, the Nabrissa of the Romans 
_jand Nebrisha of the Moors, between Seville 
and Jerez de la Frontera. His real name 
seems to have been Jarana or possibly Arana 
(Basque = Plum). See Segundo de Ispizua, 
Historia dela Geografia y de la Cosmografia, 
vol. i (Madrid, 1922), p. 312. 

(9) Documentos inéditos, ii. 42: ‘Dijo 
que nacio en el lugar de las Brozas en Estre- 
madura y allf estuvo once afios y desde alli 
fué a Evora y a Lisboa y sirvié a la Reina 
Dojia Catalina tres afios, y ella le paso a servir 
al Rey Don Juan, donde estuvo dos meses, y el 
Rey le envid en servicio de la Princesa Dona 
Maria cuando vino a Castilla y muerta la 
Princesa, le enviaron a estudiar a Salamanca, 
donde ha estado hasta ahora.’ 

(10) The entry concerning him is quoted 
from the Livro de Moradias in the Lisbon 
Torre do Tombo in the Lzografta (Morante, 
Catalogus, vol. v, p. 674): ‘ Fremcisquo [sc] 
Sanchez, sobrinho do Bacharel Rodrigo San-| 
chez, a dez mill réis por anno’, and later, 
‘Pasado a Princesa de Castella por mandado 
daRainha nosa Senhora por ser pasado no foro 
em que servia (ayuda de camara) a Princesa 
.{de Castella a xxx dias doutubre de 1543’. 
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(11) Oliveira published the first Portuguese 
grammar in 1536: Grammatica da Lingua 
Portuguesa. Barros’s Grammaticada Lingua 
Portuguesa appeared in 1540. Clenardus 
published his Jstitutiones Grammaticae 
Latinae at Braga in 1538. 

(12) Alfonso Garcia Matamoros, De asse- 
veda Hispanorit eruditione, etc. (Complvti, 
1553). 

Vives’s De Disciplinis consists of two parts, 
in twelve books: De causis corruptarum 
artium (lib. i-vii) and De tradendis disciplinis 
(lib. viii—xii). 

(13) Garcia da Orta consistently set obser- 
vation above authority. His great work, the 
Cologuios (Goa, 1563), was the third book 
printed in India. It waited three and a half 
centuries for an English translation, by Sir 
Clements Markham (London, 1913). The 
scientific, inductive character of D. Joao de 
Castro’s observations in his Rofezros in 1538- 
41 is very remarkable. At about the same 
time Juan Bautista Monardes published his 
Verdadera descripcion de todas las yerbas que 
ay en Espaiia (1536). Other works which 
must have been early in El Brocense’s hands 
were no doubt Boscan’s Castilian translation 
(1534) of Count Baldassare Castiglione’s // 
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Cortegiano, Vives’s Rhetorica, sive de recte| 
aicendi ratione (1533) and Evxercitationes| 
Linguae Latinae (1538), Francisco de Ver- 
gara’s Greek grammar, De omnibus graecae 
linguae grammaticae partibus (Compluti, 
1537), Pero de Mexia’s Silva de varia lection 
(Sevilla, 1540), Pedro de Espinosa’s Philo- 
sophia Naturalis (Salamanca, 1535), Alexo 
Vanegas’s Primera parte de las diferencias de 
libros gue ay en el universo (Toledo, 1540), 
‘Hernan Nujfiez’s Avnmotationes in Senecae 
Philosophi Opera (Venetiis, 1536), and Fray 
‘Miguel de Salinas’s Rhetorica en lengua caste- 
Yana (Alcala, 1541). 

(14) Francisci Sanctit .,. Opera Omnia 
(Genevae, 1766), vol. iii, p. 492: Tal [verda- 
dero poeta] me parece a mi Luis de Camoés 
‘Lusitano, cuyo sutil ingenio, dotrina entera, 
|cognicion de lenguas i delicada veria muestran 
claramente no faltar nada para la perfecion 
ide tan alto nombre ; y tanto mas lo muestra 
quanto la lengua suya natural parece con- 
trastar‘pdra la perfecion del verso. Besides 
this translation by Luis Gomez de Tapia 
(Salamanca, 1580), another Spanish version 
appeared in the same year by Benito Caldera, 
at Alcala. - 

(15) See Gil Gongalez de Avila, Historia 
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de las Antiguedades de la Civdad de Sala- 
manca (Salamanca, 1606), p. 483; Bernardo 
Dorado, Historia de la Ciudad de Salamanca 
(Salamanca, 1863) [2nd ed. of Compendio 
historico dela Ciudad de Salamanca (Sala- 
manca, 1763)], cap. xxvi, pp. 295-304; Docw- 
mentos inéditos, iii. 361-418; Prescott, His- 
tory of the Reign of Philip the Second, vol. i, 
cap. 2; 

(16) Opus Epistolarum Petri Martyris 
Anglerit Mediolanensis (Parisiis, 1670), Ep. i, 
57 


(17) The number of students at Salamanca 
rose from 5,150 in 1546-7 to 7,832 in 1566-7. 
In 1629-30 it exceeded 5,0co for the last 
time. 

(18) Documentos inéditos, ii, 42 : ‘ Dijo que 
sabe leer y escribir y que Je ensefio Tejeda, 
y que ha estudiado artes y teologia y letras 
de humanidades y que tiene libros catdlicos 
en su librerfa de todas facultades.’ 

(19) Gaspar Tejeda’s Memorial may now 
be read in the hospitable and absorbing pages 
of the Revue Hispanigue (vol, xxiii), See 
also Gallardo, Exsayo, vol. iv, coll; 704-12. 
Tejeda’s other works were Suma de Aritmé- 
tica prética (Valladolid, 1546) and Eséilo de 
escribir cartas (Zaragoza, 1547). Antonio 
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gives the title of the latter as Lzbvo de cartas 
mensajeras en esttlo cortesano (Valladolid, 
1549); it ran through several editions. 

(20) Cf. Note 77 zzfra. The Commissary 
of the Holy Office says that he had never 
studied theology and knew nothing about it 
(cf. zufra, Note 155). According to Bartolomé 
Jimenez Patén’s Artis Rhetoricae Compen- 
dium, printed with his Pevfeto Predicador 
(Baeza, 1612), ‘ El Maestro Francisco Sanchez 
de las Brozas nos explicd dificultosisimos 
lugares de las Divinas Letras con la pene- 
trante agudeza de su ingenio’ (ap. Gallardo, 
Ensayo, iii. 281). For his advice to Martin 
Sarmiento de Mendoza not to begin to inter- 
pret the Scriptures without the most careful 
preparation see Ofera, i. 81 et seq., ii. 199, 
and ii. 519: ‘Nefas enim semper duxi-quem- 
quam in sacrosancta utriusque Testamenti 
mysteria pedem penetrare cui desit aliquid 
eorum quibus D. Hieronymus fuit exornatus 
et instructissimus. Ille Graecos et Latinos 
poetas omnes atque etiam historicos et 
oratores trivit.’ 

(21) In the dedication of his edition of 
Politian’s Sy/vae he describes Castro as 
‘unicum litterarum columen praeceptor meus 
Castrius Leo, cuius musa, post Graecas et 
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Latinas litteras feliciter adeptas non solum 
philosophiam percalluit sed divinam theo- 
logiam ore personat trilingui’. These words 
were omitted in the 1596 edition. 

(22) Commentaria|in Esaiam Prophetam 
ex sacris scriptoribus graecis et latinis con- 
Jecta, etc. (Salmanticae, 1570). 

(23) Documentos inéditos, xi. 297-300. 

(24) Apologeticus pro lectione apostolica et 
evangelica, etc. (Salmanticae, 1585). 

(25) P. U. Gonzatez de la Calle, Francisco 
Sanchez de las Brézas (1923), p. 48. 

(26) For these and other interesting facts 
concerning El] Brocense’s university life see 
Enrique Esperabé Arteaga, Aizstoria Prag- 
mitica e Interna de la Universidad de Sala- 
manca, 2 vols., Salamanca, 1914, 19173; and 
especially P. U. Gonzdlez de la Calle, 
Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas, Madrid, 
1923. 

(27) Enchiridion de Epicteto, cap. v (Fran- 
ctsct. Sanctii Opera (1766), vol. iii, p. 525: 
‘Parecele a un frayle novicio que dentro de 
un mes 0 dos o tres que entroé en la religion 
que ya no ay mas que subir. Tambien en 
las artes liberales no ay peor cosa de sufrir que 
jun mozuelo de buen ingenio que piensa que 
ya no ay mas que saber y de todos hace 
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burla. Ansi que buscar y querer erudicion 
bueno es, pero quanto o hasta donde, es oficio 
del sabio y del muy provecto, Porque no 
por el mucho saber se alcanza el gran sosiego.’ 
Arias Montano was not alluding to El! 
Brocense when he wrote the lines: 


Ingenio fidens proprio ambitiosa tumentis 
Humani studii momenta elementaque iactat 
Et moniti impatiens nec cuiquam cedere 
suetus 
Inferiora sibi contemnit cuncta neque ullam 
Admittit lucem nisi quam dedit ingenii fax. 
(Liber Generationis et Regenerationis Adam, 
Antverpiae, 1593, p. 549.) 


(28) Ofera, ii. 76: ‘Aliquas Horatianas 
Odas excutiamus ex libro tertio, quem hoc 
anno 1556 meis auditoribus explicavi.’ 

(29) Chronici rerum memorabilium His- 
paniae tomus prior. Autore Ioanne Vasaeo 
Brugenst (Salmanticae, 1552): Francisci 
Sanctit Brocensis ad lectorem carmen, In 
1558 Sanchez contributed Latin. verses. to 
Diego Salvador de la Solana’s Poetica, 
published at Alcala. 

(30) Biografia del Maestro Francisco 
Sanchez de las Brozas {by Raimundo: de 
Miguel (see Menéndez y Pelayo, Za Czencia 
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Espanola, cuarta ed. (1915), vol. i, p. 221)], 
ap. Morante, Catalogus, vol. vy, pp. 683-4 ;) 
P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle, of. czz., pp. 55-7. 

(31) Opera, iv. 35. See Gallardo, Exsayo, 
iv. 449: ‘La dedicacion del libro se hace a 
D. Diego de Ziiiga, hermano del Duque de 
Bejar ; porque antes de agora yo le debia 
mucho, mas estos dias me obligé en extremo 
por querer ser procurador mio en la Catedra 
de Propiedad de Retérica, que creo por su’ 
causa se me did por el mayor exceso que se 
haya dado otra en Salamanca; porque no: 
habiendo mas de duccientos [sic] y sesenta 
votos (que son los Bachilleres por Salamanca 
en todas facultades) tuve yo ochenta y tres 
de exceso, y mas votos que todos los otros 
cuatro opositores.’ (Letter to Juan Vazquez 
del Marmol, January 25, 1574.) 

(32) After his death his son Lorenzo writes 
to the Inquisitors (on December 22, 1600): 
‘Aqui estuvo detenido el dicho mi padre 
hasta que Dios fué servido de le llevar.’ He 
requests that the University of Salamanca, 
should be ordered to give him the customary 
honours: ‘En Salamanca tiene muchos 
enemigos y en la dicha Universidad hay 
grande escdndalo y alboroto y no le quiere 
hacer las honras que se acostumbran a lcs 
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graduados en la dicha universidad.’ ‘ Otrosi 
a V.S. pido y suplico mande se le pague todo 
el tiempo que estuvo en esta ciudad detenido 
por V. S. como si actualmente estuviera 
leyendo’ (Doc. inéd. ii. 136). Sanchez him- 
self had declared that ‘tiene muchos émulos 
en todas facultades, los cuales le levantaran 
cualquier cosa’ (Doc. inéd. ii. 50). 

(33) Doc. inéd. il. 40. 

(34) Gallardo, Ensayo, iv. 456-7 : “Yo tengo 
en casa cerca de 20 personas; todos a una 
estaban sin saber de si si no fué un hijuelo 
mfo y yo, que tenfamos cuenta con la casa 
(porque pasamos en pie nuestro mal), y el 
iba a comprar algo a la plaza; al cabo de la 
salud se me murid uno de cinco afios’ ; Docu- 
mentos inéditos, ii. 29: ‘vive junto a San 
Isidro”. Some of those who lived with him 
would be pupils, as Pedro Sanchez, a Portu- 
guese, but perhaps a cousin (of Penamacor). 
The Church of San Isidro was close to the 
Puerta del Sol, at the extreme south of the 
town, but not very distant from the University 
and the Cathedral. The present Calle del 
Brocense is a tiny street connecting the Calle 
de Zamora and the Calle del Dr. Riesco 
(formerly Calle de Toro). From his house at 
the edge of the town Sanchez could easily go 
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out to what he calls the dul/cia prata of the 
river Tormes, 
(35) ‘ Lecciones, que suelo leer muchas’ he 
says in September 1579 (Gallardo, Zsayo, iv. 
452). When nearly eighty he speaks of ¢ six 
or seven daily lectures’, truly a crushing 
burden: ‘aetatem longam, sex ‘aut septem 
quotidianas praelectiones et numerosae fami- 
liae sustentandae sollicitudinem’ (Ofera, ii. 
271). Inhis house in 1583 he lectured to fifteen, 
or twenty on Pliny; when he lectured in the 
Schools overeighty attended (Doc. znéd.ii. 43).' 
Cf. Opera, ii. 520: ‘ Tot enim praelectionibus| 
et publicis et privatis (ut alia multa prae- 
teream) impedior ut vix aliquis respirandi con- 
cedatur locus aut occasio’ [1598]. Sanchez 
never had time to grow old. In the Colegio 
Trilingiie ‘El Maestro Francisco Sanchez 
toma cuentaa los colegiales del griego y latin 
y ejercicios de lenguas y suele leer algunas 
liciones de retorica y Marcial’ (Doce. énéd. ii. 


99). 

(36) Letter of June 19, 1588, ap. Gallardo, 
Ensayo, iv. 458. 

(37) Such was his reputation for versatility 
that in Gaspar Lucas Hidalgo’s Dialogos de 
Apacible Entretenimiento (Barcelona, 1606) 
the gal/eante (in the famous gad/os during the 
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visit of the King and Queen to Salamanca 
University in July, 1600) is made to refer to 
him as ‘el Maestro Sanchez, digo el retorico, 
el griego, el hebreo, el mtisico, el médico, el 
fildsofo, el jurista y el humanista (Fabricio 
comments: ‘Este maestro, aunque sabia 
mucho, tenfa peregrinas opiniones en todas 
estas facultades”) tiene una cabeza que en 
todas estas ciencias es como Ginebra en la 
diversidad de profesiones’ (Biblioteca de 
Autores Espatioles, t. xxxvi (Madrid, 1855), 
Curtosidades Bibliogréficas, p. 282). The 
excellence of his knowledge of Greek has been 
doubted, but there is no need to believe a 
disappointed rival. See Fray Luis Getino, 
Vida y procesos del Maestro Fr. Luis de Lebn 
(1907), p. 248, and P. U. Gonzalez de la 
Calle, Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas (1923), 
p.i2s 

(38) Doc. zuéd. ii. 142-3: ‘Memorial de 
los libros del Maestro Francisco Sanchez de 
las Brozas que se enviaron al Consejo por su 
carta de 21 de noviembre 1602.’ They in- 
cluded a comedy entitled Bersadé in Spanish 
verse (‘una comedia de Bersabé en verso, en 
romance’), a Latin tragedy Caliofe, an Auto 
de Corpus Christi (en romance), Comedia del 
Rey Asuero (en romance), a Latin comedia 
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entitled 7repidaria, a comedia Achilles In- 
ventus, a comediadel Niio Perdido, Among 
the books and papers sent to the Inquisition 
at Valladolid from El Brocense’s Salamanca 
estudio in 1600 (Doc. tnéd. ii. 115-18) were 
some comedias, of which the name of the first 
is given: Cadiroe. There were also um /egajo 
de refranes, un legajo de diversas obras que 
dijo ser de Pedro Sanchez su tio defunto, otro 
legajo de etimologtas espatolas, another of 
varia carmina, another of foesias, gue comi- 
enza * Al ilustre Senor Francisco Sanchez’, 
another de versos y poestas suyas propias gue 
la primera comienzu ‘ Elegia in exitu Quinti 
Caroli’, un cuaderno in manera de borrador 
gue la primera hoja dice‘ Esphrasts [sic] in 
Cantica Canticorum’, Among the papers 
forwarded in 1602 were Etimologtas espanolas 
en latin, un alago [sic] de Philastro en ro- 
mance, Eliade de Homero (Latin and Spanish), 
unos versos en romance gue comienzan 
‘ Entra la vida como un rio’, un cuadernillo 
en latin gue comienza ‘ Rhetorica est ars 
dicendi’, otro cuadernillo en latin que comien- 
sa‘ Petri Sanctique’, etc. 

(39) Vicente de la Fuente, Y7zstoria de las 
Universidades, ii. 252: ‘ que aora Gos aiios y 
en el presente presentd [El Brocense] en 
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cada un afio una tragedia en la Universidad 
sin ser obligado a ello, las cuales como sus 
mercedes sab{fan, habfan sido muy buenas e de 
gran ejercicio para los colegiales del Colegio 
Trilingiie.? He asks to be granted his ex- 
pensés and receives twelve ducados. 

(40) P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle, Francisco 
Sanches de las Brozas (1923), p. 42. 

(41) Ofera, i. 475; Gallardo, Zzsayo, iv. 
465. 
(42) Cf. Gallardo, Exsayo, iv. 453. ‘Sime 
pudiese desocupar enviaré algunas [MSS.] a 
Flandes con un criado de Plantino que esta 
aqui [at Salamanca] vendiendo libros y quiere 
agora irse para tornar en agosto’ (ibid., col. 
457). Sanchez was on friendly terms with all 
the Salamanca booksellers: ‘son todos muy 
conocidos mfos, especialmente Cornelio 
Bonart, que es el de mayor trato y nunca deja 
de enviar a Madrid’ (ibid.) [January, 1581]. 

(43) Cf. Gallardo, Evsayo, iv. 450, 452, 454, 
455, etc.: ‘.Harto nos han hecho esperar el 
Garci-Laso y aun el Laso ha perdido harto 
por haberlo dejado resfriar, porque son ya 
idos los mas estudiantes, y todos holgaran de 
llevarlo consigo,’ [Letter of May 17, 1574.] 
(44) Ibid., col. 452. 

(45) Cf. Francisci Sanctii Ofera, ii. 177: 
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‘Constituerant viri quidam doctissimi mihique 
amicissimi ut quam correctissima Virgilii 
opera excuderentur.’ These are the first 
words of El Brocense’s preface to his edition 
of Virgil’s Eclogues; and ii. 152, where in 
the same work the Salamanca publisher 
Guillelmus Foquel addresses Luis de Leon’s 
intimate friend Juan Grial, Canon of Cala- 
horra, as the cause of the edition: ‘ quum tu 
[Griale doctissime] non ‘ita pridem opera 
Virgilii ex antiquis codicibus, doctorum iu- 
dicio examinata, mihi excudenda tradidisses 
.-. Ego tamen, qui Bucolica pene absolveram, 
ne tuae curae omnes.perirent omnino, ea vul- 
gare decrevi, exorato Sanctio nostro Brocensi, 
ut ex Miscellaneis, quae in adversariis habet, 
auctarii vice aliquid adderemus. Id pusillum 
ac:tenue quicquid est, quia tibi debetur, vir 
eximie, tibi dicandum duxi.’ (February: 20, 
1591.) 

(46) Archivo Histbrico Hispano-Agusti- 
niano, September, 1916, p. 208. 

(47) P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle, (Pee 
Sanchez de las Brozas (1923), pp. 224, 250. 

(48) Fray Gregorio de Santiago Vela, Za 
Universidad de Salamanca y Fr. Luis de 
Leén,in Archivo Histérico Hispano-Agusti- 
niano, Agosto de 1916, p. 92- 
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jalso mentions (ii. 177) Fray Miguel Salinas, 
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(49) Cf. Doc. inéd. x. 52 (estando presente 
el licenciado Sancho [= Sanchez] professor 
de retérica [in Grajal’s house al Salamanca)]). 
Cf. pp. 53, 57; 58 

(50) F. Sancti Opera, iii. 92: ‘Ioannis 
Mallarae, civis Hispalensis, mihique amicis- 
simi, carmen’; iii. 257: ‘ Novissime loannes 
Mallara Hispalensis, meus Pylades, tam 
ingeniose in duodecim cantus Herculis labores 
digessit, idque Hispana lingua, ut nihil id 
deesse credas quod ad eruditionem et leporem 
spectet’; ili, 344: ‘Narrat hoc etiam pul- 
cherrimis carminibus Hispanis meus Pylades 
Ioannes Mallara Hispalensis in sua Herczd/e, 
cantulIV.’ Thisis the work to which Antonio 
(Bib. Nova, I. 730) alludes: a MS. entitled 
Hercules, a heroic poem in offava rima. 

(51) See Gregorio de Mayans, Vita ap. 
F. Sanctii Opera, i. 97-8. 

(52) Ofera, ii. 99, 100, 331, 332 (ut tuis 
innumeris in me beneficiis grata saltem 
memoria respondere credar), A few Latin 
letters between Sanchez and another Guevara 
(Joannes Flavus) are printed in Morante, 
Catalogus, v. 865-8. 

(53) Opera, ii. 271. 

(54) Among many other references Sanchez 
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‘qui putridum et ridiculum Jibrum de docta 
(ut ipse somniat) pronuntiatione confecit’ 
(= Libro Apologético, etc., Alcala, 1563), and 
(Minerva, iv. 14) ‘Monachus Menesius [i.e. 
Fray Francisco de Meneses], qui de accenti- 
bus scripsit’ (= Défficilium accentuum com- 
pendium, Parisiis, 1527). 

(55) Cf. Ofera, i. 303: Gasparis Riberi 
Vimariensis (= Gaspar Ribeiro de Gui- 
mardes). We know that Portuguese attended 
his lectures and lived in his house. 

(56) Ofera, iii. 213 and 349. He wrote 
introductory Latin verses to Sanchez’s De arte 
dicenadi (Opera, i. 303). 

(57) Opera, iii, 112. 

(58) Nearly twenty years earlier Princess 
Maria and her train (including the three 
literary Sanchez) had stayed in the house of, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia at Badajoz. 

(59) Doc. cnéd. ii. 138 ; Morante, Catalogus, 
v. 776-7. 

(60) Cf. Ofera, i. 381. For Cespedes’s MS. 
Ars Rhetorica (1607) and De la Arte dela 
Gramatica, see Gallardo, Ensayo, ii. 397-403. 

(61) Opera, i. 136, 265. 

(62) Opera, iii. 387-9. 

| (63) P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle, Francisco 
Sanchez de las Brozas (1923), p. 356, 109. 
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(64) Opera, ili. 495, 496. 

- (65) Documentos inéditos, ii. 136. See 
supra, Note 31. 

(66) If Sanchez adopted this surname in 
order to. avoid confusion with his: father, 
Francisco Nuiiez, he was laying in a store of 
trouble. In the second half of the sixteenth 
century the name Francisco Sanchez seems 
to spring up on all sides, There was the 
celebrated author of Quod nihil scitur (1581) ; 
there was the Madrid publisher ; there was 
a disciple of Francisco Guerrero, the musician, 
who was with him at Venice in 1588 ; there 
was a Manchegan Francisco Sanchez (see 
Gallardo, Ewsayo, i. 1247); there was a 
doctor Francisco Sanchez (Valencia’s friend, 
Francisco Sanchez de Oropesa?), also an 
author, at Seville in 1599 (ibid. iv. 436). 
Moreover at Salamanca ‘Duo nunc vivimus 
Salmanticae litteris humanioribus praefecti, 
magister uterque, Franciscus uterque. In- 
tegrum. itaque meum nomen est Magister 
Franciscus Sanctius Brocensis Rhetorices 
primariae cathedrae Salmantinae praefectus ’ 
(Opera, ii. 31). Several times (Opera, ii. 198, 
330, 518) the Francisco Sanchez who was a 
priest and canon of Salamanca Cathedral 


jsigned the /zcemcéa of a book by E] Brocense. 
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There were in fact three contemporary Pro- 
fessor Francisco Sanchez at Salamanca: the 
Professor of Rhetoric (+ 1600), the Professor 
of Grammar (Francisco Sanchez de Aguiar) 
(+ 1589), and the Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy (t+ 1603). El Brocense’s children bore 
various surnames in accordance with the 
puzzling custom of the time: Sanchez, Nufiez, 
and Diez. 

(67) ‘Escreb{’, writes Sanchez to Vazquez 
del Marmol (January 15, 1581), ‘una noche 
unos borrones para publicar unos premios de 
las Honras que se hicieron en Escuelas; y el 
Catedratico de Prima de Gramatica, que es 
de mi mismo nombre, le pareciéd que estaba 
Ileno el cartel de solecismos y barbarismos, 
y ansi lo publicéd en su catedra. Yo reime 
dello, mas un amigo me rogd que yo le 
apuntase algunas autoridades. Teniéndolas 
aqui para dfrselas, vino otro y pidiomelas 
prestadas, diciendo que las queria trasladar, 
y otro dia las tenfa impresas como ahi van’ 
(ap. Gallardo, iv. 457). 

(68) ‘The rage against heresy regarded all 
learning... with suspicion’ (W. E. Collins, 
‘The Catholic South’, in Zhe Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. ii, p. 409). ‘The peoples 
who continued to adhere to the Catholic 
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Church were cut off from the culture and 
science of the North and a serious blow was 
dealt to human progress’ (R. V. Laurence, 
‘The Church and Reform,’ ibid., p. 687); 
‘The Spanish humanists had never been 
anything more than centres of cultivated 
groups enabled by powerful patronage to defy 
the hostility of priests and monks. . . . The 
Jesuits who afterwards did so much for classi- 
cal education elsewhere were then [when ?] 
no friends to it in Spain. The Spanish In- 
quisition was a terror to every suspected 
pursuit. It is not strange that, under such 
conditions, Greek learning did not prosper in 
the Peninsula, though it still produced good 
Latinists such as Francisco Sanchez, of| 
Brozas (1523-1601), who wrote on grammar 
and the Portuguese Achille Estaco (Achilles 
Statius, 1524-81), whosecriticism of Suetonius 
was highly praised by Casaubon’ (Sir R. C. 
Jebb, ‘The Classical Renaissance’, ibid., 
vol. i, p. 578). Spain was obscurantist, there- 
fore Spain had no Greek scholars ; but facts 
are uncomfortable things and the great galaxy 
of Greek scholars produced in the Peninsula 
during the sixteenth century, from Lebrija 
and Hernan Nufez to Arias Montano and 
El Brocense himself, is not to be denied. 
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The New Testament was printed in Greek in 
Spain (1514) earlier than elsewhere; Vergara 
published his celebrated Greek grammar as 
early as 1538 ; the Spanish version of Pindar’s 
first Olympian ode by Luis de Leon (a friar !) 
is one of the masterpieces of translation ; 
Osorio (a bishop) quoted Plato and Hesiod 
and Pindar. Cf. Martin Hume, Zhe Spanish 
People (1901), p. 304: ‘The blight of the 
Inquisition fell and gradually thereafter all 
productions but those of pure imagination 
languished,’ ‘the irreparable injury she did 
to human advancement by fusing her people 
into a temporary unity by the fires of religious 
bigotry’ (p. 305); Prescott, History of the 
Reign of Philip IT, vol. iii (1874 ed.), p. 167: 
Spain in the sixteenth century was ‘a country 
where few dared even think for them- 
selves’. 

(69) Cf. Henri Forneron, Historia de Felipe 
Segundo, Span. tr. (Barcelona, 1884), p. 65: 
‘La Inquisicién se encarnizd con la gente de 
Iglesia y solo perseguid a los escritores que 
pertenecian a un orden religioso.’ Forneron 
of course repeats all the old absurdities: ‘ E] 
progreso de las ciencias era imposible bajo la 
autoridad de Felipe II. La ciencia era un 
enemigo, el sabio un sospechoso... El rey 
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permitia la poesia, la pintura, la musica; la 
ciencia no: esto estaba prohibido y aun ex- 
comungado’ (p. 166). To do justice to these 
remarks would require not a note but a 
volume. Miguel Servet, the Spaniard, who 
partially discovered the circulation of the 
blood, was burnt in 1553, but it was by Calvin 
at Geneva; Giordano Bruno was burnt in 
1600, but at Rome; Tommaso Campanella, 
a follower of Copernicus, was imprisoned for 
twenty-seven years, but in Italy. It is perhaps 
significant that Italian censors at Rome in 
1575 requested a Spanish bishop to delete the 
epithet ‘divine’ which he had placed before 
Plato’s name (Za vida y cosas notables del 
Senor Obispo de Zamora Don Diego de Siman- 
cas in Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, 
Autobiografias y Memorias (1905), p. 181). 

(70) Mag. Ludovici Legionensis Augusti- 
niani... Opera, vol. V, p. 34. 

(71) Documentos tnéditos, vol. xi, pp. 297- 
300: ‘ Dijo que es de edad de cuarenta afios, 
poco mas 0 menos, € que es amigo de dicho 
fray Luis de Leon y que ha rogado a Dios 
que aclare la verdad en la causa o causas 
por questa preso.’ _The ‘licenciado’ before 
Sanchez’s. name is often given to him even 
earlier than this, although he did not take 
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his degree of Licentiate until the following 
year. z 

(72) Francisct Sanctit Opera (1766), iii. 382: 
‘Sinceri animi candorem, qui tibi multis ante 
annis est notissimus, quique tibi multo maiora 
offerre cuperet, cognovisti’ (November 29, 
1579). 

(73) Documentos inéditos, ii. 41. 

(74) Ibid., ii.42. Cf. Clenardus: ‘ Statim 
peracta lectione professores [at Salamanca] 
tanquam oracula quaedam passim a quovis 
adeuntur et quicquid illud tandem fuerit quod 
arcadico iuveni in mentem et buccam venerit 
nisi clementer praeceptor excipias et tanquam 
de re seria cum homine verba facias negligere 
videris dominum tuum’ (/Vicolaz Clenard? 
Epistolaruvm libri duo, Wanoviae, 1606, : 
Letter from Evora, March 26, 1535); and | 
Juan Huarte de San Juan, Lxamen de In- 
genios, cap.i: ‘ Otros ingenios rudos y torpes 
... en saliendo de leccion... procuran 
molestar con grandes impertenencias al que 
los ensefia, etc. (47d. Aut. Esp. t. Ixv, 
p. 411). 

(75) ‘Dijo que siendo vivo Mancio, poco 
antes que muriese, estando este confesante 
leyendo retdrica en su general, y comenzaba 
el arte de retdérica, dijo que Aristoteles no 
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sabfa lo que se decfa, y este confesante en- 
tendfa que Aristoteles no sabia lo que se 
decfa en la definicion de la retorica. Fueron 
luego algunos mal intencionados a decir a 
Mancio que este confesante habia reprobado 
toda la doctrina de Aristoleles, y dijo Mancio: 
Eso es herejia, porque Santo Tomas esta 
fundado en Aristoteles y nuestra fee en Santo 
Tomas, luego reprobar a Aristoteles es decir 
mal de nuestra fee. Esto le vinieron a decir 
a este confesante unos ted!logos, que no se 
acuerda de sus nombres, y habiéndolo oido 
tomo tanto enojo que dijo : No pudiera. decir 
eso sino un fraile dominicano modorro; y 
afiadid mas: Eso tengo por herejfa, y si a mi 
me prueban que mi fee esta fundada en Santo 
Tomas c—é en la fee y buscaré otra; que las 
palabras feas contra Santo Tomas no se 
acuerda haberlas dicho, porque tiene en 
mucha veneracion los santos como es razon, 
aunque en cosas de filosofia hartas cosas puede 
mostrar contra Santo Tomas.’ (Documentos 
inéditos, ii. 49.) Of Aristotle Gines de Sepul- 
veda had said: ‘cuius doctrinain civili omnique 
morali facultate aut nihil aut perparum differt 
a Christiana philosophia’ (Ofera, vol. iv, 
PP: 97-9). 

(76) ‘Siempre ha tenido escrtipulo de no 
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haber denunciado a :a Inquisicion de aquel 
dicho de Mancio’ (Doc. inéd. ii. 51). 
(77) ‘ Y tambien ha dicho, y lo dice ahora 
si es menester, que estA muy mal pintada la 
cena de Nuestro Sefor, porque habian de 
ester los discipulos y el Sefior todos echados 
en sus camas con sus mesas delante... y de 
lo de arriba que tiene dicho de recumbere in 
sinu hay un tratado que hizoen Roma Pedro 
Chacon, ayo que fué de Don Juan de Almeida, 
que murid en Roma, que allf se vera todo 
esto’ (ibid., pp. 44, 45). Chacon’s De T7i- 
clinio Romano was published at Rome in 
1588, seven years after his death. 

(78) ‘Y que habra tres ajios, poco mas o 
menos, representandose en la iglesia mayor 
de Salamanca la Circuncision de Nuestro 


un Simeon y un Nifio Jesus, este declarante 
dijo a muchas personas que estaban alli 
oyendo la representacion, cuyos nombres no 
se acuerda, que habfa alli muchas imperti- 
nencias y que era lastima que se representasen 
tales disparates’ (ibid., p. 44). 

(79) ‘Y que decia muchas veces en pro- 
cesiones de Corpus Christi a muchas gentes, 
que no se acuerda quienes son, a voces: 
iqué necias gentes que os arrodillais a Nuestra 
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Sefiora y no a las cruces, a quien se debe 
mucho mas veneracion’! (ibid., p. 46). He 
had been accused of saying that only ‘ bobos ’ 
knelt in the stzeet to images of wood and 
plaster. For San Juan de la Cruz’s interesting 
views about images see his Subida del Monte 
Carmelo, lib. iii, caps. 14 and 34-7. 

(80) ‘Y que por estas cosas que dice le 
llaman en Salamanca hombre arrojado y 
atrevido y que da escdndalo, pero que &| . 
no le da sino gue ellos le toman’ (Doce. 
inéd. il. 45). 

(81) Asked if he had said of the theologians 
‘que a ellos los habfan que quemar juntos y 
a él solo’, he said that ‘ para el juramento 
que tiene hecho que por no entendello no lo 
dijo, mas que dijo sobre este propdsito que 
suelen decir muchos en Salamanca: Dios 
hizo merced a Sanchez en que no fuese 
tedlogo, que si lo fuera le quemaran; y este 
confesante responde que antes, si él fuera 
tedlogo, los quemaran a los tedlogos, porque 
dijera mas apuradas verdades de lo que ellos 
entienden ; pero que siempre ha hecho la 
salva de que no se entromete en artfculos de 
fee ni en lo que tiene ordenado la sancta 
madre iglesia, y concilios, sino que dice que 
en lo que toca a filosoffa o historia, sagradas 
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0 profanas, que todos son bien ignorantes, y 
los tedlogos los primeros’ (ibid., pp. 48, 
49). 

(82) Documentos inéditos, ii. 57. 

(83) Ibid., ii. 60. 

(84) ‘Hoy me han venido a decir unos 
estudiantes como csta tarde el maestro 
Sanchez el retorico ha dicho ptiblicamente 
en escuelas muchas libertades y aun atrevi- 
mientos muy grandes desta festividad de la 
adoracion de los reyes contra lo que la iglesia 
tiene, que es cosa que ya no se puede sufrir’ 
(ibid., p. 64). 

(85) ‘Porque veo en esta universidad 
escandalo entre personas graves cerca de las 
cosas que dice y ha dicho, en materias de 
teologfa, Ila cual ni la oyd jamas, segun se 
entiende, ni sabe nada della sino que le parece 
que con lo que sabe de latin tiene licencia de 
hablar en teologia y en la sagrada Escritura 
y para decir de los tedlogos que no saben 
nada, arrogancia ordinaria de herejes de los 
tiempos y de los d’esos en Alemania y 
Francia’ (ibid., pp. 78, 79). 

(86) ‘Habra un mes, poco mas o menos, 
que leyendo el maestro Francisco Sanchez de 
las Brozas, que Ilaman el retdrico, lunes en 
las menores en un general de nueve a diez 
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por la mafiana su licion del poeta Juvenal 
como lo suele leer...’ (ibid., p. 79). 

(87) Doc. inéd., ii. 81. ‘Quien dice mal 
de Erasmo o es fraile 0 es asno,’ 

(88) Ibid., p.82. Other witnesses said that 
he ‘se arroja sin discrecion ’, ‘ tiene un ingenio 
amigo de ir contra lo comun’, and was fond 


of ‘paradojicas opiniones’, ‘habla con liber- 


tad rete; 

(89) ‘En particular no sé de mas de que 
este maestro es tan llano que publicamente 
dice estas cosas y como hombre que no piensa 
que yerra. Y le tengo par tan llano qui si le 
examino dira la verdad de lo que hubiere 
dicho y las razones que él piensa que tiene 
para decirlo, porque me acuerdo que habién- 
dome dicho que él decia que no era buen 
latin el del salmo /72 convertendo yo \e llamé 
y reime mucho... y casi me paresce que al 
dicho Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas le he 
oido decir otras proposiciones de las que aqui 
vienen notadas, y el parescerme que no yerra 
con pertinacia sino con parescer de gramatico, 
que de ordinario tienen paradojas, no he hecho 
caso dellas’ [the sense of this ungrammatical 
sentence is clear] (Documentos inéditos, ii. 
90). 

(99) Ibid., pp. 99, Ioo, 
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(91) Ibid., p. 100. 

(92) Cf. Morante, Cafalogus, vol. v, pp. 
753) 754+ , 

(93) Doc. inéd. ii. 98, 105: ‘ podria haber 
arte para hacer volar los hombres ’, 

(94) Ibid., p. 101. 

(95) Ibid., pp. 119-20. 

(96) Ibid., p. 121. 

(97) Ibid., p. 123. 

(98) ‘ Y que en cuanto a Jas cosas que son 
articulos de fee él siempre tiene capturado el 
entendimiento a la obediencia de la fee ; pero 
que en las otras que no son de fee no quiere 
_|capturar su entendimiento sino interpretarlas 
conforme a lo que ha estudiado, y que lo 
mismo hace con los escritores antiguos, porque 
a Platon y Aristoteles sino es que le convenzan 
no quiere creerlos y asi tiene escripto contra 
ellos ; que cuando comenzé a estudiar stimulas 
este a las tres o cuatro lecciones dijo este: 
Juro a Dios y aesta cruz de no creeros palabra 
que me digais, diciéndolo por los maestros 
que entonces lefan stimulas, y que asi tiene 
por malo creer a los maestros porque para 
que uno sepa es menester no creerlos sino ver 
lo que dicen, como Euclides y otros maestros 
de matematicas, que no piden que los crean 
sino que con la razon y evidencia entien- 
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dan lo que dicen’ (Documentos inéditos, ii. 
126). 

(99) ‘Muy poderoso Sefior, El Maestro 
Francisco Sanchez catedratico de retorica y 
griego jubilado en la Universidad de Sala- 
manca, digo que yo vine al mandado y obedi- 
encia de V. S. y ha sido Dios servido de 
darme una enfermedad de que los médicos 
me han desahuciado y dicen que me muero. 
Yo siempre toda mivida he sido buen cristiano 
y hijo de buenos cristianos y hijosdalgo cono- 
cidos por tales, y siempre protesté de creer 
todo aquello que tiene y cree la santa madre 
iglesia romana, y ahora a la hora de mi muerte 
lo protesto y creo y muero en ello y por ello, 
y que si, habiendo trabajado como lo he hecho 
sesenta afios, leyendo lenguas y ensenando 
piblicamente en la dicha Universidad de 
Salamanca o en otras partes, he dicho o han 
dicho de mi que haya dicho cosa contra la 
santa fee catolica, que negando en lo que es 
de mi parte no haber dicho tal ni sentido tal, 
si por error de lengua hubiese sido me arre- 
piento y a V. S. en nombre de Dios nuestro 
Sefior pido perdon y penitencia. Y si en las 
traslaciones que yo con mi ingenio y largo 
trabajo dela lengua griegay hebrea he sacado, 
que V. S. tiene en su poder, hubiese alguna 
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cosa malsonante, quiza por no entenderse o 
por cualquiera cosa, quiero que por mandado 
de V.S. se borre y quite, y si en otras 
agudezas de la lengua latina y griega hubiese 
cosas provechosas, dando V. S. licencia para 
que se impriman, sean problemas, sometién- 
dome a mas agudos ingenios. Y ansi con 
esto protesto, pido y suplicoa V.S. que, pues 
mi intencion siempre ha sido de buen cristiano 
y temeroso de Dios, y él sabe que siempre 
que tomé la pluma en Ja mano fué encomen- 
dandome a él que me diese luz para ensefar 
las verdades y que mis obras se mostrasen a 
la santa Inquisicion y a sus doctos ministros, 
que pues a mis hijos no les dejo otra hacienda 
sino mis trabajos, con la censura santisima 
de V. S. se dé licencia para que se impriman, 
para que mis émulos y contrarios se con- 
fundan. Y porque se entienda que esto que 
aqui escribo lo digo en mi entero juicio pedi 
al escribano presente lo diese aqui por fee y 
verdadero testimonio de verdad,- Otrosi que 
por cuanto estoy preso por mandado de V.S. 
y si Dios fuese servido de llevarme de la 
presente vida, a V. S. suplico mande me den 
en cuanto hubiere lugar a mi cuerpo sepultura 
honorffica en este pueblo conforme al estado 
y calidad de mi persona, y su mandamiento 
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para que en la mi Universidad de Salamanca 
se me hagan las honras que se acostumbran 
a hacer, y confiado en que, como a humilde 
siervo V.S. me hard merced, no mas sino que 
en sus cristianfsimas manos me encomiendo. 
Maestro Francisco Sanchez.’ (Documentos 
inéditos, ii. 127, 128). 

(100) It was printed by Mayans y Siscar 
(Ff. Sancti Opera (1766), vol. i, pp. 122-8, 
and in Morante, Catalogus, vol. v, pp. 788- 
94). Apart from this false will we know 
nothing of any relations between Sanchez 
and Fray Melchor Cano (+1560), Cardinal 
Espinosa, or Philip II. The will says that he 
was asked to become tutor to Prince Carlos. 

(101) ‘ Estaba al presente tan al cabo de 
su vida que los médicos que. le visitaban se 
habian despedido dél, desahuciandole y que 
le faltaban los pulsos’ (Doc. inéd. ii, 130). 
An old MS. note in a copy of his AZinerva 
says that he died ‘ Pinciae anno 1600 mense 
decembris ad finem fere ’ (Gallardo, iv. 448). 

(102) See P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle, of. 
cit. (1923), pp. 430-6. 

(103) ‘Fué enterrado sin pompa con 
licencia.’ 

(104) ‘ Dijo que él nunca jamas tuvo intento 
de apartarse de la fee ni ha escripto ni dicho 
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cosa que sea contra. la fee, ni ha tocaao en 
articulo ninguno de la fee, antes en lo que 
escribe en los cuadernos que ha escripto y en 
las Paradojas que ha dicho era con animo e 
intencion de que habfa de pasar por las manos 
deste santo oficio y que se habfa de ver en él, 
y que alli se habfa de enmendar de lo que 
tuviese errado o mal dicho, y con este fin lo 
escribfa sin escrupulo, porque él ha sido 
siempre y es fiel y catolico cristiano ’ (Docz- 
mentos inéditos, ii. 122). 

(105) Mariano Arigita y Lasa, Z/ Doctor 
Navarro Don Martin de Azpilcueta y sus 
obras (Pamplona, 1895), p. 231. 

(106) Documentos inéditos, ii.66-74: Cuali- 
Jicacicn de un librillo, etc. According to 
another cezsura his profane learning hung 
too closely about him when he explained 
passages of Scripture: ‘Generalmente este 
reo en sus papeles se muestra algo libre en 
las declaraciones de Ja Escriptura, porque 
parece hombre muy docto en letras humanas 
y arrimase demasiado a ellas en la explica- 
cion de la Escriptura’ (ibid., p. 135). 

(107) ‘ Retuvo en prision hasta su muerte 
a un profesor de retérica, padre de doce hijos, 
por haber dicho, explicando en catedra a 
Plinio, que Jesucristo fué circundado por su 
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madre y no por Simeon y por haberse negado 
a creer que once mil virgenes embarcadas en 
una sola nao habjan sido sacrificadas. Las 
palabras XIM virgenes, decia, significan once 
martires virgenes, y no once mil. Ved aqui 
los hombres crueles con pedanteria y fanati- 
cos con servilismo, etc., etc.’ (Henri Forneron, 
Historia de Felipe JI, Span. tr. [of Fr. ed. 
Paris, 1881, 1882] Barcelona, 1884, p. 59.) 

(108) Cf. Juan Guzman, Primera Parte de 
la Rhetorica (Alcala, 1589), ap. Gallardo, iii. 
160: §Y no sin comunicarlo primero con mi 
muy docto Maestro Francisco Sanchez Bro- 
cense ; el cual como acudiese con su calculo 
alto, confieso tomé brio para comunicarlo, 
por ser de un ingenio que para darle algo 
gusto es menester que sea wmndecumague 
beatum’, etc. 

(109) Printed in Gallardo, E7say’o, tom. iv, 
coll. 449-59. 

(110) ‘Yo hice lo que V. md. mand6, que 
no solamente no puse sonetos ni encomios al 
principio, pero aun en las anotaciones quité 
lo que pude, como aquella de Virgilio 
‘Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus um- 
brae’, porque aunque es muy curiosa y lugar 
nunca entendido, mejor esta entre los muchos 
que yo tengo deste jaez, que yo sé que en 
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Italia serdn bien estimados’ (Gallardo, En- 
|sayo, iv. 450). 

(111) ‘Y si aquel seiior amigo de V. md. 
hallé sus trabajos en Juan de Mena, cierto 
que holgaria se imprimiesen y que el mio se 
dejase ; porque lo otro serd cosa de estudio y 
el mfo no fué sino una furia tumultuaria. No 
hay aqui melindre ni ficciones: ex aninto 
loguor (ibid., p. 455). 

(112) Jacopus Perizonius in Minerva, 1760 
ed., preface: ‘Saepe eum violenter nimis eos 
exagitare ... Vellem sane prudentius in his 
et modestius egisset Sanctius’; Mayans in 
Pi Sanctiz .. . Opera, i. 110, 112: *nimis 
acerbus’, ‘Vellem. . . modestior fuisset’, etc. 
Mayans is especially concerned for Quintilian, 
whom, however, Sanchez praises elsewhere. 

(113) Juan de Robles, Did/ogo entre dos 
Sacerdotes (Sevilla, 1642), f. 16: ‘Al insigne 
Dr. Pedro de Valencia, con cuyo discfpulo 
dicen que se gloriaba el Maestro Sanchez 
Brocense, diciendo que demas de sus ciencias 
sabia tanto Hebreo como San Hieronimo y 
mas Griego que Erasmo’ (ap. Gallardo, iv. 
139). This most learned scholar (1554-1620). 
although born at Cordoba, really belonged to 
Extremadura. 

(114) They are compared to dogs barking 
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at the moon, &c: The Portuguese, Francisco 
Martinez, Professor of Latin at Salamanca, 
must have been one of these critics. Cf. 
Gallardo, iii.643. On the other hand, Sanchez’s 
attack on the ordinary method of teaching 
Latin had a keen supporter in Pedro Lopez de 
Montoya, whose Libro de la buena educacion 
y ensenanza de los Nobles was praised in its 
censusa (December 18, 1587) by Fray Luis 
de Leon as ‘de sana doctrina y de mucha 
erudicion’, 

(115) Cf. Wznerva, iii. 3 (1760 ed., p. 388). 
In his trial he was reported to have said that 
‘Erasmo era muy docto en letras de humani- 
dad, y que habia hecho mucho servicio a la 
iglesia en lo que escribio sobre la Escritura’ 
(Doc. inéd. ii. 102), He denounces him in a 
spirited passage of the AZzzerva (iii. 14, 1760 
ed., p. 497) for his bad dog Latin, Latin in 
clogs: the constant use of guod (‘dixi vobis 
quod ego sum’) instead of the infinitive. 
According toa witness at his trial (Doc. inéd. 
‘ji, 108) Sanchez said that Erasmus would not 
have attacked the monks in Spain, ‘por ser 
muy religiosos’. 

(116) Opera, i.475. Hanc Topicorum doc- 
trinam ... acute et ingeniose convellit Lodovi. 
Vives, lib. iii. de corrupt. Artibus. Cf. ii. 185: 
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‘Vives putat tempus natalis Christi descriptum 
a Sibulla fuisse per primas literas carminum 
quae vocantur acrostichides, Non legerat 


ille libros sibullinos, qui postea Graece excusi 


sunt’, and especially ii. 116: ‘Nec satis 
possum admirari doctissimum Lodovicum 
Vivem, qui tam audactur, tamque praeter 
aequum et decens tot finxerit vocabula in sua 
Exercitatione Linguae Latinae’ (cf. i. 66). 

(117) Gil Vicente, Odras (1834 ed.), vol. i, 
p. 151. 

(118) Ofera, ii. 266, 

(119) On the other hand he says (A/izerva, 
i. 1); ‘ Caesar Scaliger quem in multis sequor.’ 

(120) Minerva, ii. 5 (1760 ed., p. &8), 

(121) Opera, il. 32. 

(122) Opera, iv. 36: ‘Yo no tengo por buen 
poeta al que no imita los excelentes antiguos. 
Y si me preguntan porque, entre tantos 
millares de poetas como muestra Espafa 
tiene, tan pocos se pueden contar dignos 
deste nombre digo que no ay otra razon sino 
porque les faltan Jas ciencias, lenguas y 
dotrina para saber imitar.’ 

(123) Opera, iv. 219: ‘ Dicen algunos que 
[Mena] es poeta muy pesado y lleno de 
antiguallas . . . y al fin los que hallan este 
poeta por pesado son unos ingenios que 
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ponen todo su estudio en hacer un soneto 0 
cancion de amores, que para entenderlos es 
menester primero preguntarles a ellos si lo 
entendieron.’ 

(124) Opera, ii. 144. He calls Virgil 
summus poeta. With Dante he seems to have 
been unacquainted and certainly did not share 
the enthusiasm of Poliziano: in comment- 
ing on the reference to Dante in his Mtricéa 
Sanchez merely says: ‘ Dantem Aligerium et 
Petrarcam populares egregiis poetis adiunxit’ 
(Opera, ii. 355, 496). Some MS. versions 
from Dante, possibly by Sanchez, are, how- 
cver, mentioned in Morante, Catulogus, v. 
741. 

(125) Opera, iii. 144. 

(125) Opera, iii. 247. 

(127) Opera, ili. 37. 

(128) Ofera, ii. 149: ‘Nam argentarii olim, 
et ego in Pincia sum expertus, torno et incude 
utebantur.’ 

(129) ‘ Avem porro ipsa philomelam I-ngua 
carere pro certo affirmare possum, nisi me 
oculi fallunt. Nam diebus ab hinc paucis, 
cum haec scriberem, amicus quidam meus 
mihi commonstravit philomelam in cavea 
conclusam, quam cum inde extraxissemus 
pertenue vestigium linguae vix potuimus re- 
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perire; quae res non parvam mihi praebuit 
admirationem, tantam inesse huic aviculae 
suavitatem cantilenae et vocis crispationem, 
nullam tamen linguam qua id possit modulari, 
nisi forte eam in gutture habet absconditam’ 
-|(Opera, iii. 160). 

(130) Ofera, iv. 304. 

(131) ‘Graecam Grammaticam meam non 
totis viginti diebus saepe sum expertus com- 
prehendi. Totam, integram, perfectam Dia- 
lecticam.et Rhetoricam, etsi bis quotannis in 
Academia percurro, quum tamen privatin 
doceo intra duos menses facile absolvi testes 
habeo locupletissimos. Taceo de Musica et 
Philosophia, ne videar, quum verissima dicam, 
prodigiosa proferre’ (Ofera, iii. 383); for 
Glareanus see iii. 36 and ii. 423. A Latin 
quatrain by Sanchez in praise of music is 
jextant (Morante, Cad¢alogus, v. 8283; cf. p. 

838). 

(132) Ofera, iii. 203. 

(133) Cf. Minerva, iii. 3 (1760 ed., p. 356): 
‘Hebraei dicunt,’ etc.; ibid., p. 15 (i. 2). 
“Arabes quoque has tantum tres orationis 
partes habent’; Doc. z7éd. ii. 128. 

(134) Sanchez’s poetical works include 
Spanish translations of eleven sonnets of 
Petrarca and one of Dominico Veniero, 
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(135) Ainerva, iv. 11 (1760 ed., p. 725). 
Hernan Perez de Oliva’s Spanish version of 


|Sophocles’ £7/ectra was published in 1528. 


For other references to Sophocles by Sanchez 
see Opera, iii. 231 and 315; for Aeschylus, 
Opera, iii. 207, 210. 

(136) Greek tragedians similarly, with the 
exception of Euripides, are conspicuous by 
their absence in the immense array of classic 
authors quoted by Frei Heitor Pinto in his 
Imagem da Vida Christam (1563, 72). Gines 
de Septilveda (1499-1572), however, refers to 
the Oedipus Rex and the Ajax of Sophocles. 
The ‘Spanish tragedian’ quoted by Sanchez 
is Seneca. Of non-dramatic classics he has 
high praise for Thucydides. 

(137) Ofera, iii. 264. 

(138) ‘Puede ser que en unas tierras canten 
y en otras no, alomenos en Espafia no sabemos 
que canten, mas de que en Tordesillas oyeron 
muchas gentes entre los juncos del rio unos 
gaznidos espantosos, tanto que pensaron ser 
alguna cosa monstruosa, y algunos se atre- 
vieron a llegar alla y hallaron un cisne que 
avia venido de otra parte, y murid muy 
presto’ (Ofera, iv. 202). 

(139) ‘Significat praeterea vespertilio in- 
eptum philosophum, qui dum arcana naturae 
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conatur indagare, nihil assequitur praeter 
meras nugas; quales multos nostro tempore 
videmus ” (Ofera, iii. 147). 

(140) Ofera, ii. 9: ‘Ego etenim quo potui 
semper conatu antiquitatis et amator et in- 
vestigator extiti, unde factum est ut, cum 
pervetera doceam sed inaudita plerisque, 
rerum novarum excogitator appeller’; ‘si 
alium [ordinem] quaerere conarer, peiorem 
invenissem’ (i. 302) ; ‘ego contra eos tantum 
qui ab antiquo tramite novas vias sectantes 
desciverunt bellum geram ; magister tamen 
novitatis appellor’ (i. 454). 

(141) Ofera, iii. 561. 

(142) Ofera, i. 142, 143. 

(143) Opera, ii. 9; ii. 331. 

(144) ‘ Virgines silentium decorat, garru- 
litas dedecorat’ (Ofera, iii. 62). Fer a 
derogatory opinion of women in general see 
Opera, iil. 5:77. 

(145) Ofera, iii. 68. 

(146) Opera, ili. 517. 

(147) ‘Yo he conocido hombres en Sala- 
manca que perdieron la vida casi luego en 
perdiendo una cathedra’ (Ofera, iil. 518). 

(148) OZera, iii. 120. 

(149) Zz Job Commentaria (Toleti, 1584), 
Cap. ix. v. 6. 
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(150) References to the wonder of the 
heavy earth sustained in space occur both in 
his prose works and in his poems. Cf. 
especially his Exposicion de Job xxxviii. 4. 

(151) Ofera, iii. 412: ‘ Ubicunque sis vides 
coeli medium, quod evenire non posset si 
terra versus aliquam vergeret mundi partem’, 
ete. Cf. Pedro-Mexia (f. 1551), Dzalogos 
Eruditos (1547), 1570 ed., p. 147: ‘toda la 
tierra, con quantos metales y pefas tiene 
sobre si, se tiene en los ayres naturalmente, 
sin ir a una parte ni a otra.’ 

(152) Ofera, iii. 584. 

(183) Discurso de la vida del Tlustrisimo 
y Reverendisimo Senor Don Martin de Ayala, 
in Autobiografias y Memorias (Nueva Biblio- 
teca de Autores Espanoles), pp. 212, 213, 
214. 

(154) ‘Multae doctrinae vir, nostrae laus 
Hispaniae ’ (Ofera, iii. 188). 

(155) Cf. Vives, De Disciplinis (1764 ed., 
p. 46): ‘Quae spes mutaturos istos suas 
glandes bonis frugibus’; Roger Ascham, 7he 
Scholemaster (1570), p. 125: ‘as aman that 
would feede upon Acornes whan he may eate, 
as good cheape, the finest wheat bread’, and 
p. 145: ‘to eate ackornes with swyne when 
we may freely eate wheate bread emonges 
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men’, (Pedro Simon Abril likewise refers 
to pan de trigo y pan de villuta.) _Sanchez’s 
Minerva appeared seventeen years later. _ 

(156) Azeronymt Osorit Lvsttant De 
Gloria (Complvti, 1568), Preface. Similarly at 
Salamanca Sanchez says that classical studies 
were in sad plight (Ofera, i. 136, ‘linguas 
Latinam et Graecam pene iam evanescentes’) 
when the Colegio Trilingiie was instituted in 
1554. 

(157) Preface of MWzzerva : ‘Iacebant itaque 
bonae literae quum abhinc annis centum 
Antonius Nebrissensis hos rebelles conatus 
est castigare. ... Itaque quod ille non potuit 
tunc perficere mihi forsitan perficiendum 
delegavit, Qui pote? Quia dum ille in patria 
mea Brocis, ubi Dictionarium et Artem 
adornabat, febricitans decumberet domi Mar- 
celli Nebrissensis filii, cruce Alcantarensis 
ordinis insigniti, subinde suspirans (ut patrem 
meum saepe dicere audivi) conquerebatur, Ar- 
tem sibi et Dictionarium imperfecte relinqui. 
Quid si illud interim Virgilianum occinebat : 
Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus_ultor 
Qui face Barbatos ferroque sequare Perottos ? 
Totis viribus in hance incubui ut Gram- 
maticam addiscentibus via brevior, planior 
et fidelissima sterneretur.’ Sanchez was 
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evidently born very soon after Lebrija’s 
death in1522. For Niccola Peroto, or rather 
Perotti (1430-84), archbishop and gram- 
marian, author of Cornucopia, see Morante, 
Catalogus, v. 679. 

(158) ‘Praeclare mihi videtur  sentire 


Ioannes Pastrana’ (A/ixerva, I. ix). 

(159) Cf. Winer va, 1760 ed., p. 2: ‘ Itaque 
nisi-te totum inquisitioni tradideres, nisi artis 
tuae quam tractas causas rationesque probe 
fueris perscrutatus, crede te alienis oculis 
videre alienisque auribus audire’; p. 10: 
‘tantum cuique credendum est quantum 
ratione comprobaverit’. 

(160) This is included in the 1760 ed. of 
Minerva, Cf. Opera, i. 227-36: Arte para en 
breve saber latin, and ii. 33 (Paradoxon ii). 

(161) He refers again similarly to Bembo, 
Nujiez, and Osorio in the preface to his 
second Paradox (Ofera, ii. 32). 

(162) ‘Es libro que se lee en las Universi- 
dades’ (décencia of 1595 edition). 

(163) Cf. Opera, ii. 100, and ii. 406. 

(164) Florencio also contributes Latin 
verses and an Italian sonnet to Sanchez’s 
jedition of Garci Lasso (OZera, iv. 41). 

(165) ‘ Qui relictis his Musis humanioribus 
iam diu animum ad Sacram Theologiam 
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appulissem ’ (Preface to 1554 ed. of Politian’s' 
Sylvae). 

(166) Cf. what Sanchez says of the date o 
his edition of the Avs Poetica (Opera, ii. 100), 
preface to /ranciscd Sanctit ... in Artem 
Poeticam Horatit Annotationes (Salamanca, 
1591). ‘ 

(167) Bernardino Daza published a transla- 
_|tion of Alciato at Lyon in 1549: Los Em- 
blemas de Alciato traduzidos en rhymas 
espanolas. 

(168) It was dedicated in 1562 to the 
Duke of Medina [Sidonia], in 1566 to three 
of the author’s sons, and in 1595 to Don Luis 
Abarca de Bolea. Its literary sponsors were 
Gonzalo de Cartagena, Jeronymo Campan of 
Ontifiente (Valencia), Cristoforo Diaz de 
Herrera, and Alfonso Sanchez Ballesta. 

(169) Opera, i. 201. 

(170) See Gallardo, Ensayo, iii. 503: rodere 
lupino secure stands for Rui Lopez de Sigura, 
author of Gvrammaticae Institutiones and 
therefore El Brocense’s rival. 

(171) Las Obras de Boscan y Garcilasso 
trasladadas en materias christianas y re- 
ligiosas. Editions were published at Granada 
in 1575 and at Zaragoza in 1577. 

(172) He was one of the witnesses in the 
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trial of Luis de Leon in 1573, and appears as 
‘Estudiante tedlogo, natural de Ubeda, vecino 
de Caliz’ [ste] (Doc. znéd. xi. 312), whereas in 
1566 he was entered at Seville University as 
‘natural de Cadiz’ (Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin, Zuzs Barahona de Soto, Madrid, 
|1903, p. 152, and Wuevos Datos, etc., Madrid, 
1923, p. 76). 

(173) They are printed in Ofera, i, 29-30, 
iv. 42-3, and Morante, Cata/ogus, v. 694-5. 

(174) Obras de Garetlasso de ta Vega. 
Con anotaciones de Fernando de Herrera 
(Sevilla, 1580). Sanchez in 1581 says that 
he had written his notes many years ago and 
communicated them to friends, who persuaded 
him to publish (preface of 1581 edition). But 
Herrera, in his edition of 1580 (p. 80), says 
that Mal-Lara (El Brocense’s friend), who 
died in 1571, was one of those who most en- 
couraged the poet of Seville to make his 
commentary, so that it is not certain that 
Sanchez was first in the field. 

(175) See Fernando de Herrera: Contro- 
versia sobre sus anotaciones a las obras de 
Garcilaso de la Vega (Bibliéfilos Andaluces) 
Sevilla, 1870. 

(176) Gallardo, Exsaya, iv. 454. 

(177) Opera, 1.381. 
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(178) Ofera, i. 265; Gallardo, Ensayo, iv. 
457- 

(179) Opera, i. 231, 232. 

(180) ‘Quae ratio [a suis maioribus ac- 
cepisse] in iis tantum quae ad orthodoxam 
nostram fidem spectant firma et constans 
esse deberet; caeteris omnibus in rebus 
ratione, causa, doctrina, non recepta hominum 
persuasione disputandum. Nec id[eo] hoc 
dico quod me aut alicuius autorem profitear 
novitatis aut eos velim defendere qui novita- 
tis: sese profitentur inventores’ (Ofer, ii. 9). 

(181) Cf. the last words of his preface to 
the 1566 edition of his Gramsmatices Latinae 
Jnstitutiones; *Si tamen erunt aliqui qui 
haec altius velint perpendere et oculatius 
diiudicare, illos ad nostram Minervam de- 
ducetis, quem librum de causis linguae 
Latinae inscripsimus, ubi eorum quae hic 
praecipiuntur ratio redditur et omnia testi- 
moniis authorum elucidantur’ (OZera, i. 135). 

(182) For Sanchez’s opinion of the J7/er- 
curtus of Augustinus Saturninus Brixiensis, 
which his own A/inerva was to admonish and 
supplant, see Mayans, Vzta (Opera, i. 57-8). 

(183) Gallardo, Zxsayo, iv. 457. 

(184) A/inerva, 1760 ed., Preface: ‘ Magno 
cum applausu ab omnibus statim est excepta,’ 
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- (185) Opera, i. 454. Cf. supra, Note 98. 

(186) See Fray Luis de Leon, De Jos 
Nombres de Cristo (1583), Preface. 

(187) Opera, ili. 506. 

(188) Artificiosae Memoriae Ars (Opera, 
iii. 376). 

(189) His poems are printed in Opera, iv. 
3-32, and Morante, Cazalogus, vol. v, pp. 805— 
64. Those in Latin include poems on the 
death of Queen Juana, Queen Isabella, 
Charles. V, Prince Carlos, and Maestro 
Miguel Tormon, of the Colegio Trilingiie, 
and in praise of Archbishop Fonseca and 
Dr. Antonio Solis (¢ 1592). His Spanish 
translation of Virgil's first Eclogue will not 
bear comparison with that of Fray Luis de 
Leon. Like his friends, Luis de Leon and 
Mal-Lara, he had, despite his latinity, a 
fondness for old Spanish songs and proverbs. 
He quotes a stanza of the poet Jorge Manrique 
(Sz fuera en nuestro poder, Opera, iii. 578), 
and from romances (Y los Gelves, madre, 
malos son de ganar, iv. 206; Alora la bien 
cercada, tu gue estés a par del rio, iv. 310). 
He quotes the proverbs 4 mas friesa mas 
vagar (iv. 236), Mas son gue los de Rojas 
(iii. 322), Mas viejo gue la grama (‘celebra- 
tum in Hispania proverbium ’, iii. 79), Wunca 
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mucho cost poco (iii. 550), Tres atios un seto, 
tres setos un can, tres canes un cavallo, tres 
cavallos un hombre, tres hombres un elefante. 
In his commentary on Epictetus (1600) he 
gives an experiment in translating Homer 
into Spanish verse : 


Bien vayan empleados 
Los casos y dolores 
Que Griegos y Troyanos padecieron, etc. 


(Thirteen lines. Z/zad, ili. 155-60.) 


(190) Diego Saavedra Fajardo, Republica 
Literaria, 1768 ed., pp. 54-5: ‘La multitud 
de reglas i precetos era grande, i si bien 
Sanchez Brocense las avia reducido a menos 
en su docta Minerva (a quien Gaspar Sciopio 
mas did a conocer que afiadid) con todo eso 
oprim{fan la capacidad de aquellos mancebos, 
i muchos impacientes dejavan el estudio.’ 

(191) Preface to Minerva. Cf. Opera, iii. 
383. He claimed to have corrected 3,000 
errors in his Minerva and to have emended 
200 passages in Garci Lasso. 

(192) Hernan Nitifiez de Guzman, G/osa 
sobre las obras de Juan de Mena, Sevilla, 
1528. 

(193) Justi Lipsit Epistolarvm Seleciarum 
Chilias (Lugduni, 1616), Centuria 3, Ep. 
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|March 14, 1600, [written of an old man of 
77; the mention of Apollo would not refer. to 


|Lope de Vega, Laurel de Apolo, Silva iii. 
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Ixxxix, pp. 300-1: § Franciscum Sanctium 
Brocensem, iam anni multi sunt cum novi, 
amo, colo. Probitas et eruditio merentur, et 
te rogo non salutare tantum sed collum illi 
invadere et pro me amplecti. Ille Mercurius, 
ille Apollo est Hispaniae vestrae.’ (Letter 
to Don Martin Sarmiento from Louvain, 


his personal appearance, as to which no 
reference. is anywhere extant, nor any por- 
trait]; Cervantes, Galatea (Canto de Calfope) 
f. 334 v.: 

Aunque el ingenio y la elocuencia vuestra, 

Francisco Sanchez, se me concediera, © 

Por torpe me juzgara y poco diestra, 

Si a querer alabaros me pusiéra: 

Lengiia del cielo ynica y maestra 

Tiene de ser la que por la carrera 

De vuestras alabangas se dilate, 

Que hacerlo humana lengua es disparate; 


(Bib. Aut. Esp. t. xxviii, p. 199) : 


Y a Sanchez el retérico eminente _ 
Mercurio de las ciencias, etc. 


(See Morante, Catalogus, vol. v, pp: 777-8.) 
(194) El Brocense’s works are said to have 
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influenced the grammatical work of Antoine 
Arnauld (1612-94) and other scholars of Port- 
Royal (see Morante, Catalogus, v. 732). 
Apart from this his influence is sufficiently 
shown by a dozen editions of his A/zwerva in 
the eighteenth century, and by the numerous 
pupils of some note who studied under him 
at Salamanca. In 1582, according to his 
pupil Bernardo de Guimera, his reputation 
already extended far and wide: 


Assi dende esta Salmantina esphera 
Vuestra doctrina rara a qualquier parte 
Se estiende. (Opera, iv. 222.) 


Another pupil, Gaspar Riberus Vimarinensis, 
like Florencio, praises the brevity of his De 
arte dicend:: 


Aureus haud aliter verbosa volumina pellit 
Hic liber, et parvus gemmis scatet et hya- 
cinthis. (Opera, i. 304.) 
A third pupil, the learned grammarian Gon- 
zalo Correa, who added a version of Epictetus 
to his Ortografia Kastellana (Salamanca, 
1630), finds fault with the translation published 
by Sanchez thirty years earlier ; he thinks it 
|may have been made from the Latin rather 
\than from the Greek text. Lorenzo Ramirez 
|de Prado studied under Sanchez at Salamanca 
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and seems to have owed to him much of his 
work entitled Pentecontarchus. Juan de 
Guzman, another pupil, published Przmera 
parte de la Rhetorica at Alcala in 1589. For 
the esteem in which Sanchez’s. learning and 
conversation were held by the students see 
Opera, i. 219-20. It was but natural that he 
should be requested to drink the hemlock. 
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Espinosa (Alonso de) : < e 
Espinosa, Cardinal . . c 2 ee lg 
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F 


Fernandez de Velasco (Juan) 
Florencio (Giovanni Dominico) . 83, 146, 153 


Fonseca, Archbishop . C 5 3 + 150 
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Salas y Valdés (Juan de) . 5 5 22, 95 
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(Sanchez (Francisco), de las Brozas, El Brocense : 
birth, 1; name, 1; boyhood, 23; goes to 
Portugal, 2; education, 2-4, 9-10; returns 
to Spain, 4-5; retires to Salamanca, 6; 
takes his degrees, 12, 15; Regente in 
Colegio Trilingiie, 12; obtains Chair of 
Rhetoric, 12, 15; obtains Chair of Greek 
and Latin, 13; is elected Primicerio, 13; 
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lectures on Martial 12, Horace 14, 40, and 
Juvenal 40; continues to lecture as jubilado, 
15; his marriage, 15, 16; lives near San 
Isidro, 16; suffers from influenza, 16; his 
lectures, 16-17, 113; fails to obtain post of 
Corretor, 17; his friends, 20-5; is de- 
nounced to the Inquisition, 30; but not 
arrested, 30-31 ; ordered to present himself 
to the Inquisitors, 31 ; his examination, 32 ; 
charges against him, 34-7; is censured by 
Fray Mancio, 33; reprimanded by the Holy 
Office, 37; fresh accusations against him, 
37-44; is ordered to appear before the 
Holy Office, 44; is placed under arrest in 
the house of his son at Valladolid, 443 is 
examined by the Inquisitors, 44-6; falls ill, 
473 writes to the chief Valladolid Inquisitor, 
47-9; his death and burial, 50; his humility, 
58, 59, 74; his disdain, 72, 73; his out- 
spokenness, 29, 45; independence, 13, 29, 
46, 51, 52, 94, 95; friendship with Fray 
Luis de Leon, 10, 21, 30; his crest, 16; 
his versatility, 18, 114; a rapid worker, 19; 
his knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, 
Italian, 48, 68; acquaintance with Greek 
drama, 69, 70; views on teaching Latin, 
81; views on pronunciation of Greek, 91; 
his scholarship, 63, 64, 72; his scepticism, 
70, 76, 77; scientific curiosity, 65; love of 
birds, 65, 66, 68 ; interest in drama, 18, 21, 
35; in flying, 26, 43; in music, 67: in 
medicine, 67; attacks pedantic grammarians, 
60, 61, 63; and bad poets, 62; attitude to 
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